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HIS book is too intriguing and too important—both 
from several points of view—to be disposed of in the 
compass of a brief review. Not only is it brilliantly 
written, but a fair proportion of the keen and witty observa- 
tions which it contains have the merit of being profoundly true 
and practically relevant. In fact, these truths may without ex- 
aggeration be said to be “vitally” important in connection with 
no less an end than that of saving modern civilization. They 
should serve, or at least help—as far as any verbal utterance 
can—to puncture and to dispel beliefs and modes of thought 
about political issues which are widely current in the highest in- 
tellectual circles as well as in the general public mind and which 
threaten the destruction of those higher values in Western civi- 
lization which are connected with the concept of freedom, in- 
cluding freedom of action in all fields and freedom of expres- 
sion, for the common as well as the uncommon man. The book 
might be said to demonstrate that those remedies for social ills, 
those solutions for social problems, which involve setting up new 
forms of machinery for the concentration of power—and that 
is true of most of the remedies and solutions which are widely 
discussed—are such as would lead to evils infinitely worse than 
those they are intended to cure. 
After this beginning it may well seem ungracious to devote 


t This article is a review of Power: A New Social Analysis by Bertrand Russell. 
New York: Norton, 1938. Pp. 315. 
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the bulk of a long review to pointing out defects and fallacies in 
the work. But its very merits make it the more important to 
do just that. And the reviewer happens to be more interested 
in an effort to get the discussion of social problems directed 
toward the underlying issues, correctly and relevantly formu- 
lated, than he is in being “‘gracious.”’ And there is another side 
to the story—in a sense two other sides. The work contains 
errors of commission as well as of omission, which are as false 
and pernicious as any at which its verbal rapier thrusts are 
aimed with deadly precision. And these fall naturally into two 
groups. On one hand, considered as a philosophical analysis of 
the social problem of power, the treatment is so crude, super- 
ficial, and “‘wrong” as to suggest the familiar French gibe, “it 
does not exist.”” This weakness, taken in connection with the 
book’s merits, raises the most fundamental problem of all in 
social thought: the question whether a sound philosophical 
basis is really important in political discussion. It would be easy 
to argue from history, and particularly from the roles of utili- 
tarianism and idealism in modern political thought, that men 
in the large rather typically draw right conclusions from wrong 
premises and vice versa. 

On the other hand, the practical problems of power relations 
in the modern world are largely and intimately bound up with 
facts and principles which are the concern of economics as a 
“science” or special branch of intellectual inquiry. (This branch 
happens to be the field of special interest of the reviewer and of 
his special competence, if he has any.) Lord Russell’s argument 
naturally comes frequently into contact with this problem field. 
And virtually wherever it does so it is characterized by miscon- 
ception and fallacy at the level of drawing (or implying!) con- 
clusions without taking account of the obvious and obviously 
pertinent facts.? 

2 Since this may sound harsh it should be said that deficiencies and errors of the sort 
indicated can hardly be described as ‘‘disappointing.”” One who has worked at the 


problems of economics and its applications to social maladies for any length of time has 
come to take it as a matter of course that the most gifted and most highly educated 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEM 


1. To begin with, power—meaning human power, in contrast 
with the use of the word by engineers—is relative to freedom 
and initiative, as well as to ends or values of some sort, in the 
“mind” of whoever actually or hypothetically possesses or exer- 
cises power. Our author ignores and even denies this whole 
aspect of the problem. He defines power as “‘the production of 
intended effects” (p. 35). This is obviously inaccurate, since 
one may certainly possess power and not use it. It is rather the 
“power” to produce intended effects! We simply have to face 
the intellectually uncomfortable fact that power cannot be 
defined without violating the fundamental canons of definition 
by using the term itself or a synonym. It is, or involves, an 
undefinable. Discussion must start from the fact of “‘free will,” 
of ‘power’ to make choices, which change the course of events 
in “the world,” making it different from what it otherwise 
“would have been.” 

2. The next point is that “the world” is a pluralistic, as well 
as ambiguous, “concept.” In one aspect power is a phenomenon 
of a choosing mind acting in a physical world. But the mean- 
ingful effects of choice, or the exercise of power, are not physical. 
And what the choosing subject ‘“‘does” in a literal sense—which 
is always to rearrange matter in space (using the energy of his 
own body)—is a very different thing from what he achieves or 
accomplishes (or intends!). The two exist in different universes 


men who discuss the issues without special training in this field—or often with such 
training !—will typically talk and write like illiterate yokels, if not like mental in- 
competents—apart, of course, from a certain ingenuity (which often leads to worse 
errors) and from the characteristics of their literary style. This fact also contributes to 
give to Power a peculiar intellectual fascination. The economic errors of historians, 
sociologists, and philosophers—not to mention theologians, inventors or various kinds of 
successful technicians, business executives and politicians who by achieving prominence 
in any special field of activity come to be recognized by the public as authorities on 
problems of social organization and policy—are chiefly not of the sort which one would 
think it the task of special training of any kind to make impossible. They are rather of 
the character to be described as failure to use ordinary “gumption,”’ or, at best, as 
failure to apply the simplest principles of arithmetic to the simplest kind of practical 
situation. 
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of discourse. The achievement (or intention) is a realization of 
value, in one or more of a number of different meanings, and 
these call for investigation. Intrinsically, one configuration of 
matter in space has no more value, or interest of any sort, than 
another. Thus the relation between value and configuration is a 
primary element in the problem of power. 

3. It is next to be noted that the exercise of power by one 
human being over another presents in theory no exception to 
a possible interpretation of power in physical terms. To any 
one human being any other human being is in one view a 
store of potential energy in a physical structure such that 
its energy can be released by appropriate action upon it in 
the form of physical movements of highly various and com- 
plex kinds. These movements may in turn be such as to initiate 
and direct further release of energy and further physical re- 
arrangement or movement or sequence of physical change in 
the external world. Viewed in physical terms the difference be- 
tween power (‘“‘my”’ power) over human beings and power over 
other objects of nature lies in the fact that other human 
beings have a peculiar sensitiveness to physical stimuli of an 
indirect sort, such that we attribute the response to the meaning 
of the stimulus rather than to its physical character. 

All these phenomena of communication of meaning are, how- 
ever, easily explicable, if one is so disposed, in physical or 
mechanical terms as due to conditioning. And one may in the 
same way explain the process of unconscious transmission of 
tradition, which is so large a part of the phenomena of culture 
and history. In a physical interpretation, it is all a matter of 
degree of physical complexity and sensitiveness, with no dif- 
ference in kind. 

4. We can never get away from this physical view of conduct 
or from the fact of its powerful appeal to the logical or theoreti- 
cal intelligence. It has a fascinating simplicity, and simplifica- 
tion is a primary function of the intellect. But, on the other 
hand, we certainly cannot get away from the fact that it is a 
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false simplicity, an oversimplification of reality, that it is literal- 
ly “impossible” to hold the position or to take it seriously as a 
complete account of human behavior. To do so lands one in the 
position of solipsism, which Lord Russell himself properly refers 
to (in a very different connection—see Power, p. 260, and below) 
as ‘‘madness.”’ The indubitable reason for the impossibility of 
solipsism as a position is that we cannot (have not the “power” 
to!) avoid imputing intentional communication of meaning 
from other persons to ourselves. 

It is in connection with other human beings that the contrast 
between what we physically do and the intended effect of action 
is especially conspicuous and important. We certainly act, 
largely if not predominantly and more or less intelligently and 
successfully, with a view to changing the “mental content,” the 
attitudes and feelings of other human beings, rather than in 
order to produce some desired physical end. The universe of 
meaning, which is the universe of most purposive human life, is 
the universe of intercommunication. This is the main form of 
power, the “world” in which power is chiefly exercised (or 
voluntarily not exercised) and with which a “social analysis” of 
power must be primarily concerned. No pretense of supplying 
this lack is in order here. But some further “fundamentals”— 
rather at the level of prerequisites to any relevant discussion— 
must be noted. 

5. A very large part of our communicative life—which is 
synonymous with social life in a properly restricted definition of 
the term social—is clearly not reducible to an intended produc- 
tion of effects at all. For example, this is obviously true of the 
most characteristic of all social phenomena, casual conversa- 
tion. It is not intended to produce any particular foreseen re- 
sponse of any form, physical or mental. The interest which 
motivates it depends essentially on the unpredictability of the 
response.? 


3 If we look again at intentional human activities directed toward natural objects, 
we see that in this field also a large element in our motivation is ‘‘explorative’’ rather 
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6. A further necessary qualification of the definition of power 
in terms of intended effects, one which is related to the explora- 
tive character of our motives and interests, is that all voluntary 
or free activity (all activity in connection with which power 
in the human sense has meaning) apparently has in some degree 
the character of problem-solving. The meaning of a problem and 
of the solution of a problem would call for a philosophical 
treatise. We can only emphasize two points. The first is that 
the effect of the activity is again in the nature of the case 
unknown when the activity is willed. Second, the notion of a 
problem clearly includes recognition that a question of some 
sort has answers which are right and wrong or at least that 
are better and worse. And this fact as clearly involves the con- 
ception of objective truth and also other species of objective 
validity. 

7. We are now in a position to state the nature of the power 
problem from the standpoint of social analysis. The sum and 
substance of the matter is that the problem of power is an ethical 
problem. 

The primary difference between power over men and power 
over things rests on the fact that things are not supposed to 
have interests of their own, while such interests on the part of 
human beings are always recognized and always play a domi- 
nant role in the motivation of any intent to act in relation to 
them. That is, the crux of the matter in activity affecting other 
human beings in any way is the fact of harmony or conflict 
of interests. In ordinary usage we do not conceive that one hu- 
man being is exercising power over another—at least in a sense 
which involves a social problem—unless he is promoting his 
own interests rather than those of the person acted upon, i.e., 
is ‘‘using” the other person. 
than purposive in the simple, utilitarian sense. Undoubtedly it is practically always so 
to some extent. No end or result of action is ever foreseen completely or exactly when 
the action is begun. Ends are always redefined more or less in the process of realiza- 


tion, and the redefinition of the end, and the gratification of curiosity as to what the 
end itself really is to be, seem to be universal factors in motivation or ‘‘intention.” 
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8. The first ethical question about power is whether it is in 
general or presumptively a good thing or an evil thing, whether 
our ethical ideals require that all men should be “autonomous” 
(as far as ‘‘possible”’), or whether obedience is a more elemental 
virtue. In liberal political thought the universal answer to this 
question has been in favor of the first alternative. The essence 
of the social ideal of liberalism is the monopolization of power 
on the part of the state, whose functionaries act as the agents of 
an impersonal law. The position of the author of Power is so 
clearly identical with that of the present writer in accepting this 
ideal that no discussion of it is called for.‘ 

9. In connection with political power we naturally think first 
of the power or control exercised by government over its subjects, 
meaning by the “government” in this connection the human 
individuals or groups who actually compose or operate the gov- 
ernment at any time. But the relation of any government offi- 
cial or of the entire office-holding personnel, or of any governing 
group or party, to the “subjects” of government is always 
categorically different from the relation of men toward the inert 
objects of nature. The government—individual or group— 
would stand toward its subjects in the relation of men toward 
things only if the political system were a despotism far more 
absolute than any which could exist or can be realistically 
pictured. The governing personnel would have to “own”’ all of 
their subjects as slaves and not merely exercise sovereignty in 
the most extreme form over them.‘ 

4 We have here another categorical difference between power over men and power 
over things, which is the practical objective of natural science. The latter is always 
considered as presumptively a good thing, something which ought to be promoted and 
increased, and not merely something which is desired and pursued by those who desire 
it. Such power is obviously the foundation of any life involving intelligent action. As 
will presently be observed, whenever power over other men is for any reason treated 
as an end, the technique of action and, consequently, the nature of knowledge are en- 
tirely different from the character of science and technology. 

5 In fact, such a slavery itself could not exist and can hardly be realistically pictured; 
it would have to go far beyond the attitude taken by an owner toward any higher 


animal as a pet or beast of burden. It is psychologically impossible for any human being 
to treat as an inert object any other being which is actually viewed as purposive. The 
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10. Inso far as any political unit, or other organized group of 
society with reference to which control relations are under dis- 
cussion, is assumed to be democratic in any sense, however at- 
tenuated, i.e., is assumed not to have the character of a dictator- 
ship treating its subjects as things, the power of its “rulers” is 
assumed not to be real control, but a phase or organized mech- 
anism of se/f-control in the group itself; for the people control 
the government which controls them. 

This means that, as an ideal, an organized group is treated as 
a moral agent. It is assumed to make decisions as a group. And 
this is certainly, to a large extent, the fact in any real situation, 
even in a state which is called an autocracy, a despotism, or a 
dictatorship. Moreover, in so far as group decisions are influ- 
enced by discussion within the group, they must be viewed as 
more or less deliberate and intelligent from the standpoint of 
the group as such. This fact constitutes another fundamental 
aspect of any objective discussion of social organization and 
hence of power in relation to organized social life. (And the 
statement might be taken as a definition of the concept of 
organization, which may in all degrees be formal or informal 
and permanent or temporary.) The reality of group intelligence, 
or “social mind,” is definitely implied. The repugnance of this 
notion to the positivistic and utilitarian traditions of our culture 
is a commonplace, but that is “just too bad” for the tradition in 
question. We cannot talk sense about any problem of conscious 
group action without recognizing the reality of group action, 
that is to say, of group intelligence (including “unintelli- 
gence’’).° 
interests of other beings are inevitably either respected and promoted or deliberately 
opposed and thwarted. That is, in our relations to other conscious beings we are 
either friendly or cruel or—perhaps commonly—some mixture of both, and in numerous 
meanings as well as various degrees. The attitude of Signor Bruno Mussolini toward the 
five thousand Abyssinians whom he so much enjoyed burning alive, from a compara- 


tively safe vantage point, in one of his ‘“‘heroic’’ exploits is a good if extreme illustration 
of the alternative to friendliness (see quotation from the hero’s own account, Power, 
P. 30). 

6 We should remark in passing that the basic axioms or principles of positivism and 
of individualistic utilitarianism are themselves contradictory, if taken as general inter- 
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11. Lord Russell’s analysis of power is not, however, con- 
cerned with the general theory of the state or of law, or with 
special problems of legislation and law enforcement in the ideal 
sense of liberalistic theory. (These problems are ignored and 
this fact cripples the whole discussion.) It is concerned with 
power in the “immoral” sense of power exercised by men over 
men either contrary (at least in spirit) to actual law or through 
the manipulation of political power for their own purposes. 
Consequently, the next question to be raised is the meaning of 
such power, and specifically (first) as to the mode or techniques 
in or by which it is exercised. In this connection again there is 
(as already hinted) a most important difference between wield- 
ing power over men and controlling the behavior of things.’ 
When “we” exercise control over our fellow-men (or other pur- 
posive beings) we do not in the main do it by applying appro- 
priate physical stimuli to get a desired physical reaction. We act 
rather by manipulating the purposes or wants of our subjects or 
victims, and our ends are largely mental effects. 

The procedures used in the efforts of human beings to control 
others are called by various names. We can recognize a kind of 
natural series or scale, from “coercion” in the most rigorous 
sense in one direction to “persuasion” involving the crudest 


pretative categories for all human behavior. More particularly, a thoroughgoing 
positivism excludes all purposiveness, which, however, is an essential feature of utili- 
tarianism. In fact, individualistic utilitarianism itself (which Lord Russell, following the 
“English” tradition, accepts along with positivism, in spite of the contradiction) is it- 
self self-contradictory; that is, it is contradictory to any conception of social order other 
than that of ‘‘absolute”’ despotism in a sense which has been found to be an impossi- 
bility. Any social order which is consciously accepted by its participants or members 
rests on ethical foundations. And as we shall try to show, thoroughgoing utilitarian- 
ism, in addition to violating the postulates of positivism, excludes not only ethics but 
all forms of impersonal validity, and logically lands one in solipsism. 

7 We systematically pass over the intermediate scale between inert objects and 
human beings in the full sense, meaning in the present connection over the relations 
between government and mentally or morally defective human beings as well as the 
higher animals. It might be noted that the notion of ‘‘man’’ is a “limiting concept,” 
which is never met with empirically and cannot even be clearly defined as an ideal. At 
the other end of the scale, we actually deal with “things” in the conceptual sense 
to the extent that our relations to things do not involve relations to other purposive 


beings. 
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form of deception in the other. The law has the terms “du- 
ress” and “fraud.” It will be observed that both belong defi- 
nitely to the criminal branch of jurisprudence, and also that 
such terms as “coercion,” “persuasion,” “deception,” etc.— 
like ‘‘co-operation,”’ “friendliness,” and “cruelty” —are literally 
meaningless in connection with the relations between men and 
inert natural objects. “Undue influence” is a kind of catch-all 
which is used to cover a large intermediate section of the scale. 
As already observed, even a fairly rudimentary legal order ex- 
cludes the more extreme forms of coercion, except as employed 
by the agents of the law and in a negative or preventive sense. 
It also excludes the cruder forms of deception or fraud, as far as 
possible and wherever the consequences are regarded as se- 
rious; but in fact, relations of control, or power, between 
private parties are in ordered society based overwhelmingly on 
deception in some sense rather than on the threat or potential 
use of “force,” and this again is a very different thing from 
actual “‘muscular’”’ power in the literal sense. 

A philosophical (or simply a realistic) discussion of the forms 
of power would largely take the form of a careful analysis of this 
scale. Such a discussion cannot even be begun here; but it may 
be noted that Lord Russell has a chapter on “Forms of Power’’ 
(chap. iii, pp. 35-49), giving a number of classifications or dis- 
tinctions between kinds. The first, which is the most formal and 
constitutes his nearest approach to a philosophical analysis, 
names three forms: “An individual may be influenced: A. By 
direct physical power over his body, e.g., when he is imprisoned 
or killed; B. By rewards and punishments as inducements, e.g., 
in giving or withholding employment; C. By influence on opin- 
ion, i.e., propaganda in its broadest sense” (p. 36). After a 
paragraph illustrating these three forms (not too accurately) 
by our dealings with animals, ‘““where disguises and pretenses 
are not thought necessary,”’ we come (on the same page) to the 
political application. This is introduced by the statement that 
the case of the pig [‘‘hoisted squealing into a ship with a rope 
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around its middle’’—given as the illustration of form A] “‘illus- 
trates military and police power.” This is evidently confused. 
Military and police power operate by threatening to do things to 
people or to things in which they have an interest, which the 
people do not want to have done; this is the meaning of Rus- 
sell’s case B, though it is not what he says. The threat is 
based partly on physical power over the body of the ‘“‘subject.” 
But under civilized conditions what “the law” threatens to do 
predominantly takes the economic form of a “‘fine.” A little 
analysis will show that the whole discussion of forms of power 
is witty rather than accurate or analytically profound. 

The distinction of which the most serious use is made in later 
discussion is one between power based on tradition or assent 
and “naked” power. This is introduced in the same chapter 
(p. 39) following a reference to a distinction between traditional 
power and newly acquired or revolutionary power. The point 
seems to be that in a historical view political power relations 
tend to run in cycles, which begin with revolution, involving 
more or less actual use of military force, on the part of some 
group large or small which either feels oppressed or which 
simply wants power. Subsequently, the “naked” power estab- 
lished by a revolution of the latter sort may become traditional, 
more or less rapidly and completely. But a traditional power 
relationship tends ultimately to decay and to eventuate in a rev- 
olution—or in an unsuccessful attempt at revolution.*® 

In the reviewer’s opinion the question of conscious and un- 
conscious power is again considerably bungled, because, first, 
either party may be conscious or unconscious of the relation 
independently of the other, and because, second, the “con- 
sciousness” of exercising power or of having it exercised over 
one may be true or false and either in various senses. (One 

§ In chap. v, on ‘‘Kingly Power,’’ we find the generalization, perhaps somewhat rash, 
that ‘dynasties do not last forever, and every royal family begins with a usurper or 
foreign conqueror.”’ The author’s apparent assumption that all governments rest on 


immoral power relations (or relations which he wishes were different in some way, and 
wishes other people to have the same wish!) will be considered later. 
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particular absurdity which comes up in connection with eco- 
nomic power will be noted later.) In any case, the question of 
consciousness of power is closely connected with Lord Russell’s 
third form of power in his main classification, already quoted, 
i.e., C, influence on opinion, or propaganda, or persuasion. 
And it is in this region, in our opinion, that the heart of the main 
problem of power is to be found and that the falsity of the 
author’s philosophical position becomes clearly fatal. 

12. The issue is nothing less than the reality of the ethical 
problem, which involves the validity of ethical judgments.’ In 
the paragraph illustrating the three forms from our behavior 
toward animals the author indicates that persuasion is a syno- 
nym for propaganda, and the use of the word “education” at 
the top of the next page in connection with performing animals 
seems to imply that this is a further synonym for both the other 
terms. If we read this in connection with chapter xv, on ‘Power 
and the Moral Code,” and more especially in connection with 
the chapter on “Science and Ethics” in Russell’s 1935 book, 
Religion and Science, the text seems to involve a clear commit- 
ment to the view that all persuasion is purely an exercise of 
power. This means that there is no intellectual element in eth- 
ics, that it is all pure “sales talk”’ in behalf of the self-interest of 
the persuader or propagandist; in short, that there is no such 
thing as discussion of personal or social relationships in terms 


9 As has often been pointed out the notion of objectivity in modern thought is 
closely connected with measurement or the possibility of measurement. Immediately 
following the definition of power already quoted (p. 35), Lord Russell goes on to discuss 
for a few sentences the measurement of power, emphasizing its impossibility. On this 
point he gets off one of the brightest quips in the entire book. It may be worth quoting 
as a sample and by way of comic relief in the present rather heavy essay. ‘‘Given two 
artists of whom each wishes to paint good pictures and become rich, and of whom one 
succeeds in painting good pictures and the other in becoming rich, there is no way of 
estimating which has the more power.”’ There is no mention of the fact that the meas- 
urement of power is the measurement of value or that, while either is certainly not 
measured in the sense of physical magnitudes (the market measures desiredness, not 
value), men universally recognize that some value comparisons have a higher degree of 
validity than others. Denial of this fact reduces all discussion to mere noise or mechan- 
ical motion without meaning of any sort, but especially and specifically all discussion 
of social problems. 
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of relative real merit or “real” anything. In the terms of ordi- 
nary usage, ethical judgments are purely “‘subjective.”’ The lan- 
guage used seems to be as unequivocal as possible: 

....A judgment of intrinsic value is to be interpreted, not as an as- 
sertion, but as an expression of desire concerning the desires of mankind. 
When I say “hatred is bad,” I am really saying: ‘‘Would that no one felt 
hatred.” I make no assertion; I merely express a certain type of wish. 
The hearer can gather that I feel this wish, but that is the only fact that 
he can gather, and that is a fact of psychology. There are no facts of 
ethics [Power, p. 247]. 


Within the scope of this review it is possible only to attempt 
to state the issue clearly and to give the briefest indication of 
the reasons why the reviewer considers the position of the book 
untenable. As already indicated, the heart of the matter, in the 
reviewer's mind, is that the whole problem of power is essen- 
tially one of ethics, while the crux of Russell’s position is that 
discussion in ethical terms is excluded as unreal. The issue cen- 
ters in the meaning of the word “fact,” and specifically in the 
question whether there are facts in a sense which contrasts 
categorically with ethical judgments. 

Though it is not explicitly so stated in the paragraph quoted, 
there can be no question that the author accepts the data, and 
the “established conclusions,” of the physical sciences, as fac- 
tual. The next-to-last sentence quoted makes it clear that he 
also considers wish-feelings as facts and as knowable to other 
minds, though the word “gather’”’ is a little ambiguous, not to 
say evasive, on this point. But the “hearer”’ is clearly supposed 
to “know” what is in the mind of an interlocutor. 

On this point our appeal is to the “facts.’”’ We submit that if 
the hearer, or anyone, knows (or “gathers’’) anything at all, he 
knows that the maker of the assertion that something is good 
or bad does not in general, if ever, mean “merely [to] express a 
certain type of wish.’”’ He means to do precisely what Lord 
Russell says he does not do, namely, to make an assertion of a 
“fact,” in the general sense that the statement is objectively 
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true or veridical. It requires long training and a high degree 
of philosophical sophistication to argue one’s self into formally 
assuming the position which Lord Russell proposes in effect to 
treat as self-evident. If anything in the world is certainly 
known, it is that “everybody” is “always” making in his own 
mind and expressing in language, and understanding as a matter 
of course in the discourse of others, a categorical distinction be- 
tween personal wishes or preferences and evaluations, between 
merely subjective good and objective good, or validity. 

13. To be sure, the “objectivity” seems under critical scruti- 
ny to be highly various in degree and even divergent in kind. 
Certain distinctions between kinds of value judgments leap to 
the eye. The different kinds, or ‘“‘spheres,” appear to form a 
natural series or to lie upon a scale, with etiquette (good man- 
ners) perhaps at one extreme and statements of sense obser- 
vation and/or of logical principle at the other." 

The essential point to be emphasized is that there is no gen- 
eral distinction anywhere along the scale with respect to validity 
as such. The statements of “fact” (or principle) which make up 
the content of science raise the same type of question as ethical 
(or aesthetic) judgments. Both observation and inference are 
recognized as “‘correct”’ or valid whenever scientific data (or the 
reality of empirical objects and events) are accepted as fact. It 
is not merely impossible to defend, it is impossible consistently 
to adhere to, any clear or sharp distinction between facts and 
values, or the truth of judgments about the two types of predi- 
cate. Truth is a form of validity, and factual statements are, or 
involve, a species of value judgment. The real, categorical dis- 
tinction is to be drawn in the first place between judgments of 
validity and statements of individual desire, preference, or 


10 T do not know whether Lord Russell has discussed the objectivity of aesthetic judg- 
ments in some work which I have not read or do not recall; the subject may be de- 
scribed as “‘conspicuously”’ absent from the book under review. The various references 
to ends urgently prompt the highly indicative question whether all aesthetic judgments 
are merely expressions of desire or individual pleasure, or whether the author would 
consider the question arguable and if so what would be meant by argument. 
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opinion; within the field of validity, in all its species, the rela- 
tion between the “real” and the ‘“‘conventional”’ presents a criti- 
cal problem. The differences between judgments of truth, beau- 
ty, and ethical goodness are chiefly a matter of the kind of sub- 
ject matter rather than of the meaning or character of their 
validity. All judgments have the truth quality, while truthful- 
ness is the foundation of morality and an indispensable factor in 
art, and ordinary usage applies the notion of beauty to the 
products of the scientific and the logical mind and to moral 
action, as well as to distinctively aesthetic objects.” 

The impossibility of adhering to a categorical distinction be- 
tween facts and values could easily be documented at virtually 
any length from the book under consideration. For a random 
example, in discussing the power of reason, the author says that 
“if, in the name of Reason, you summon a man to alter his 
fundamental purposes . . . . you will fail, and you will deserve to 
fail.....”"* We also find the words “right” and “wrong” and 
other terms of approval and disapproval repeatedly used in con- 
nections in which they cannot be taken as referring merely to 
personal preference or wish without making nonsense of the 
text.** 

™ On the other hand, no one can question the large role of convention in what men 
believe in science and matters of fact, at any time and place, and even in what they 
are able to see with their eyes. Moreover, the truth of any statement is subordinate to 
its being ‘‘interesting’’ in some other sense. ‘‘Mere’’ truth is so unimportant as to be 
practically unreal or irreal. It is otiose, perhaps strictly meaningless, to say that any 
proposition is true unless it answers some question which there is “‘sense’’ in asking. 


Most of the theoretically or abstractly true propositions which might be formulated 
are infinitely trivial and never would occur to any mind. 


12 P. 139, my italics. The rest of the sentence reads ‘‘since Reason alone cannot de- 
termine the ends of life.”” I never know what is meant by such personifications and 
doubt whether they have any literal meaning. 


13 E.g., “‘better,’’ pp. 143 and 243; “wrong,” “horrible,” and “evil,’’ all on p. 245. 

It should be noted that the three pages of text in Power just preceding the statement 
that ‘‘there are no facts of ethics’’ (pp. 244-47) contain an explicit discussion of the 
objectivity of moral judgments (or ‘‘ethical doctrine’’). The author seems to be on both 
sides of the fence, almost in alternate sentences. At one point he says: ‘‘A question is 
ethical (1) if it interested the ancient Hebrews, (2) if it is one on which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is the official expert.’’ But in the next paragraph he goes far toward the 
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14. From Russell’s (and Hume’s) doctrine two sets of conse- 
quences of the greatest importance clearly follow, the one moral- 
social, the other intellectual-philosophical. The first conse- 
quence is that the only intellectual problem in connection with 
politics, or any form of human association, is the purely posi- 
tive-scientific, pragmatic, or technical problem, for each indi- 
vidual, of getting the maximum amount of power over others 
and allowing others to get the minimum amount of power over 
himself. This is also the essential meaning of the Marxist posi- 
tion, as well as of utilitarianism in the naive Benthamite, psy- 
chological-hedonistic form. The only kind of problem which is 
real is that of the more or less effective implementation of purely 
selfish interests. And whether one gets power by propaganda, 
by manipulating the desires of mankind, or by “naked force,” 
controlling their actions (i.e., by making the alternatives such 
that they will desire to do what “I” wish them to do) is purely a 
matter of the relative efficacy of the different procedures in any 


case. 
15. In the second place, if value judgments do not state fact, 


antithetical (and ‘‘sound”’) position. But the conclusion is the categorical denial of 
ethical facts already quoted. 

If this doctrine is to be taken at its face value, all that can be said about any ques- 
tion of ethics—or, let us reiterate, about any question of fact or logic—is summed up 
in the adage de gustibus non disputandum. The classical philosophic statement of the 
position is no doubt that of Hume: ‘‘Reason is and ought only to be the slave of the 
passions, and can never pretend to any other office, than to serve and obey them.” 
(Treatise of Human Nature, ed. Selby-Bigge, p. 415). What is especially interesting 
about this statement is its exemplification of the fact noted above that no one can 
adhere consistently to the position announced. Hume did not get well started in this 
sentence itself without using the word “‘ought.” A logically equivalent sentence would 
be: ‘“The word ‘ought’ has no meaning and ought not to have any!” 

The real question would be whether we ever ‘‘dispute’’ about anything except 
values, taking the word dispute in its older meaning now expressed by “‘discuss.’’ The 
difference between these two terms contains the heart of the fundamental issue. One 
can “dispute” any statement; the question is whether the concept of discussion in 
some other sense is meaningful and real. It seems logically possible to contend that 
“it ought” means merely “‘I wish,’’ but the contention is rather a joke on logic. For 
it is also logically impossible. One cannot really say, ‘‘I believe that there is no such 
thing as believing, that it is all really desiring.’’ Certainly no discussion can be carried 
on in sentences beginning, “‘I want” or “‘I wish.” 
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in the general sense of having validity, science evaporates into 
meaningless verbiage, or noise, along with ethics. One cannot in 
logical consistency be a moral skeptic without being an intel- 
lectual skeptic also; the same reasons that impel to one position 
impel equally, in principle, to the other. No “fact” of science is 
accepted as such unless competent observers agree about it. 
This means (a) that knowledge of agreement between minds, 
and hence validity of intercommunication of mental content, is 
prior to all knowledge of physical reality; and (b) that a judg- 
ment as to the competence of other knowers is also prior in 
validity to knowledge of concrete content. It will hardly be de- 
nied that competence is a value category. And, indeed, the 
“honor” of others as reporters of observations is involved just 
as categorically as their competence. 

It is true that what is judged good must also be desired in 
some sense; mens sine desiderio non intellegit. In Russell’s char- 
acteristic way of putting it, “propaganda must appeal to de- 
sire’ (Power, p. 141). But truth must be believed, along with 
the desire to believe it. The question is whether the desire is the 
whole story, the only reason for believing, the sum and sub- 
stance of belief. And it never is; it is just as true that ars sine 
scientia nihil, as the aestheticists say. Or, another way of stat- 
ing the issue is to ask whether the desire to believe what is true 
and to do what is good is merely one desire among others, all of 
a kind, or whether there is a significant difference in kind. The 
primary problem is validity as such; and, to repeat, the conse- 
quence of denying the validity of value judgments is solipsism, 
which Lord Russell properly characterizes as madness (p. 260), 
though it is in a sense the most “logical” of all philosophical 
positions. 

ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL POWER 

16. It is obvious that the problem of the role of intelligence 
in connection with ends, in contrast with means, is closely re- 
lated to the question whether intelligence is purely or essentially 
“economic.” For the ordinary notion of economy is the “cor- 
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rect,” or more or less correct, use of means to realize given ends. 
It may also be asserted as not requiring argument that in the 
modern world and for modern thinking the power problem in 
society centers largely in ‘“economic”’ relations and takes an 
“economic” form. The functions of the state and the legal order 
have come in modern times to be overwhelmingly economic, or 
to be thought of as economic; our conceptions have, as it were, 
been poured into the mold of economics. It is impossible here 
even to outline the volume which would be required to explain 
what is meant by the statement, and to outline the historical 
background of modern relations between economic power and 
other forms of power. 

As already observed, most of what is said in Power in the field 
of economics is fantastically wrong or beside the point. The 
foundation of the matter, as regards economic power, is that our 
author nowhere takes the trouble to explain his conception 
either of actual or of ideal economic relations, and he probably 
doesn’t have any conception of either which is definite enough to 
be worthy of the name. He gives a superficial rationalization, or 
bare, dogmatic statement, of the familiar prejudices which go 
with an uncritical sympathy for the underdog, an attitude not 
much more analytical or objective than the tender-hearted emo- 
tion which one naturally feels toward a child that has lost a race 
or a game and is seen to feel badly in consequence. 

17. The beginning, if not one of the preliminaries, of any 
sound or relevant discussion of the power problem in economic 
relations is the recognition of a clear distinction between “‘ex- 
change,” taken in a very broad sense, to include all voluntary 
relations of mutual give and take—but with the restriction that 
they occur in a free market except as may be otherwise speci- 
fied—on the one hand, and all involuntary relations, relations 
of coercion or servitude, on the other. The latter are exemplified 
by the relation of master and slave, based on social status and 
ultimately, more or less, on power in a more elementary sense 
(cf. Russell’s traditional vs. naked power and discussion above). 
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The master-slave relation is economic in so far as its content is 
the use by the master of the slave as a means to his own ends— 
in principle as a human being uses any inert instrumentality, 
though never purely so, and always involving a very different - 
rational technique, as already explained. The obedient slave is 
economic power to the master, but the master’s power over him 
is not economic. In the “free” social order, and the perfect 
market, which are presupposed at the first stages in all modern 
economic analysis, the servile relationship is completely absent. 
Under these conditions (hypothetically idealized and carefully 
defined for the purpose of analysis, as is necessary in a theoreti- 
cal analysis of any subject matter) market dealings constitute a 
mechanism for establishing the most effective possible co-opera- 
tion between all the parties concerned. (The parties are taken 
“as they stand”; see below.) That is, under the theoretical con- 
ditions postulated, all relations which are (in the minds of the 
parties) of mutual advantage are carried to precisely that limit 
at which they cease to be of mutual advantage. No power rela- 
tions in our sense are involved. 

18. Again, the general outline, at least, of a treatise on eco- 
nomics would be required to develop the relations between the 
theoretical situation suggested and the realities of current eco- 
nomic life in, say, England or the United States, from the stand- 
point of the power problem. The discussion would bring out two 
general sets of considerations. The first would be a list of “‘me- 
chanical” limitations of an organized exchange (or “‘enterprise’”’) 
economy. Most of these come under the general description of 
“imperfections of the market,” such as imperfect knowledge— 
especially foreknowledge (“‘uncertainty”)—and intercommuni- 
cation, imperfect divisibility of commodities and services, etc. 
Among the mechanical limitations would be included the phe- 
nomena of monopoly and artificial impediments and obstruc- 
tions to the ideal adjustment. Such impediments are, of course, 
based on power in some form or on deception, if this is not in- 


cluded as a form of power. 
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Lord Russell nowhere discusses or explicitly recognizes even 
economic monopoly, to say nothing of the general principles of 
the market or of competition. He does say, in chapter xiv (on 
“Competition,” p. 215), that “it was discovered that competi- 
tion, unless artificially maintained, brings about its own extinc- 
tion by leading to the complete victory of some one among the 
competitors.” This follows a reference to the “stage of trusts” 
(in America), “‘i.e., of monopolies not granted by the state, like 
those of earlier times, but resulting from the natural operation 
of competition.” The statement is sheer dogma, or prejudice, 
and is false and even nonsensical. It is undoubtedly true that 
under a “reasonable’”’ definition of ‘‘natural’’ conditions the op- 
eration of competition in the complete absence of political action 
rationally designed as a preventive, would lead to a considerable 
degree of monopoly in large sectors of the economic field. But 
the idea of elimination of competition is fantastic. Every 
commodity ultimately competes more or less with every other, 
even when they are highly complementary in use. Lord Rus- 
sell’s inference is true regarding the character of political com- 
petition, absurd for economic. 

Our author, like the public generally, misunderstanding the 
nature of economic competition (or dogmatically ignoring it), 
enormously exaggerates the importance of monopoly, specifical- 
ly in the sense of monopoly power, and misconceives the kind or 
feature of the monopoly which is most real and important. For 
most monopoly does not create monopoly profit to any great 
extent, but results simply in waste through the misuse of eco- 
nomic resources, and, in connection with the business cycle, 
serves to aggravate unemployment. In addition, we cannot ex- 
onerate the state and its policies in connection with what has hap- 
pened; we cannot say what would be the situation in the ab- 
sence of political action favoring monopoly. In fact, the public 
and its political and literary leaders and guides apparently have 
as much emotional repugnance for competition as for monop- 


oly. 
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The imperfections of the market, including monopoly of all 
kinds and bases, create power relations of infinite complexity as 
to kind and degree. They are by no means limited to “big 
business,” or to “trusts,” as Lord Russell and the public think. 
In particular, as between employers and employees, monopoly 
and arbitrary power are probably as important today on the 
side of the employees; and labor monopoly is rapidly becoming 
the greatest evil of all, as wage workers become better organized 
and get the misguided support of public opinion and of the gov- 
ernment in their monopolistic policies. Second in importance 
among monopolies in America today—if not first—would be 
“the farmers,” meaning the producers of the leading grain, 
fiber, and meat crops, where production has become subject to 
governmental restriction. In the case of both labor and the 
farmer, as in “‘business,’’ waste of productive capacity, through 
unemployment and misemployment, is a far greater evil than 
any distortion of distribution which results through arbitrary or 
unequal power. 

19. After the treatment of market imperfections and monop- 
oly (or before it, the order being arbitrary) would come a dis- 
cussion of the second group of limitations of the ideal competi- 
tive economy, i.e., an investigation of power relations in the 
theoretically perfect market economy, as postulated by analyti- 
cal or theoretical economics. The main question for considera- 
tion here would be the matter of inequality. A market, or enter- 
prise, economy arranges co-operation (“division of labor’’) be- 
tween individuals, “as they stand.” In particular it takes as 
given (a) the tastes or wants, and (5) the productive capacity, 
of the participants. Productive capacity includes both the phys- 
ical ‘‘resources’’ actually possessed and the individual’s knowl- 
edge or skill in using resources to create products which are in 
demand. (Reflection on the meaning of “skill” will reveal that 
no clear distinction is possible between these two factors, usual- 
ly designated as “resources” and “technology”’ respectively.) 
It is particularly important to understand that the resources 
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also include both personal capacity of any sort which is in fact 
economically productive, and ‘‘property,” i.e., any external 
productive agency or instrumentality actually owned and con- 
trolled by any individual. For most purposes of economic analy- 
sis there is no important difference between earning power in the 
two forms, and in the ideal enterprise economy of theory there 
would be none at all. 

Nor is there any great difference from the social-critical or 
ethical point of view. This is probably the most serious popular 
misunderstanding in connection with the whole field of eco- 
nomic policy. No adequate discussion is possible here, but the 
whole issue ought to be disposed of by simply noting that earn- 
ing capacity in both forms is either inherited or acquired and 
asking what is the difference, as far as the moral claims and 
obligations of an individual over against the rest of the world 
are concerned, between the two forms. Inherited property and 
inherited personal capacity of any sort appear to be in the same 
position. And in so far as either property or personal capacity is 
not inherited, it is built up by investment, by the owner or by 
others; again there is no generic moral difference. 

Thus our first requisite for intelligent discussion reduces to a 
clear recognition of a distinction between two entirely different 
meanings of economic power. In the usage of correct economic 
analysis it means simply the possession of “productive capac- 
ity,” defined and measured by the demand price of the product. 
It is not, properly speaking, power over persons at all. The 
other meaning is “arbitrary” power" by one person over an- 
other, taking the special form of control without equal com- 
pensation over the use of productive capacity “belonging”’ to 
the other (an ethical conception!). In free society this form of 
power occurs only where for some reason, “natural” or “artifi- 

‘4 In the final chapter of his book (‘“The Taming of Power’’ pp. 284 ff.; cf. also pp. 
81-82) Lord Russell casually introduces the concept of arbitrary power. No discussion 
of its meaning is given. The context admits of the interpretation that arbitrary power 


is the meaning of power in general, in the sense in which it is a social problem, i.e., in- 
cluding both traditional and naked power. 
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cial,’ the conditions of a free market are not realized. The no- 
tion that “property” exerts power over “labor’’ is false, apart 
from such conditions, which are about as likely to work the 
other way.’ 

What gives rise to the idea of one-sided power is largely the 
fact of inequality in the distribution of earning power. And in 
this connection property does play a role, though it is only a 
part of the story and not peculiar in principle. The man with 
little earning power seems to be working for the man with much 
to a greater extent than the latter is working for him. But any 
grasp of the real relations makes it clear that this is not true. 
In the ideal “frictionless” operation of the system, each indi- 
vidual realizes a distributive share equal to his “productive 
contribution,” i.e., to the difference between the maximum total 
product of the system with his co-operation (that of all produc- 
tive service supplied by him) and its maximum total product 
without that co-operation. This is what economists call the 
marginal or specific productivity theory of distribution, and it is 
essentially axiomatic, in so far as the conditions for which it is 
formulated correspond with those of reality. 

The ethical weakness of the theory arises out of two sets of 
factors, as already indicated. The first is market imperfections, 
natural and artificial. The second is undeserved inequality 
(whatever that means). The essential fact which weakens the 
presumption of justice in exchange relations is that the system 
takes the individual as given. Each individual gets his “produc- 
tive capacity” through the general workings of the economic 
system itself, and it is measured in the market by what ‘“‘the 
consumer”’ is able and willing to pay for the product. And the 
consumer’s ability to pay is measured by his own earning power, 


1s From the standpoint of correct analysis laborers do not “‘work for” property 
owners. In a superficial view, both labor and property are employed by the entre- 
preneur. In reality both work for the consumers of their products and it is consumers’ 
demand which determines both relative remunerations and the apportionment of pro- 
ductive capacity among different uses—and also the location of industry, the technology 
adopted, and other features of economic life. In the final reality everyone is working for 
himself, by the indirect method of organization or division of labor. 
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which is the market value of his own contribution to total 
production (always including personal and property services) 
determined in the same way. 

A typical expression from Power (p. 101) is this: “And if suc- 
cessful business-men really believe that their work is worth 
what it brings in, they must be even stupider than they seem.” 
Such a statement proves merely that its author does not know, 
and evidently has not seriously considered, the meaning of any 
of the principal words used in it. What the services of business 
executives are worth is a question which cannot possibly be 
discussed briefly. What any one such man is worth economical- 


” 


ly, either to the business which he serves, or to “society,” cer- 
tainly cannot be determined, in a sense in which “routine” 
performance can be evaluated, for definite theoretical reasons 
which cannot be detailed here. The one brief statement which 
can be made with confidence is this: Leadership on the whole— 
which is the subject of Lord Russell’s Jovian pronouncement— 
is worth what it costs, and neither more nor less, until society 
is able to find and apply some better system of control.” 


6 It goes without saying that some individual executives exercise much real power, 
and that some do not (which does not prove that the latter are superfluous!) ; also, that 
some of those who have power use it selfishly, some more or less frivolously, and some 
unwisely—as some do conspicuously the opposite of these things—and most are merely 
more or less competent at their craft, like human beings generally. And some are 
“‘overpaid’”’ and some ‘‘underpaid,’’ by any definition. It is of course desirable to pre- 
vent the abuse of power as far as practicable, and no doubt desirable to prevent indi- 
viduals from having much power, even apart from its abuse, other things being equal. 
But ‘‘society”’ will be stupid indeed if it ignores certain crucial facts: (a) concentration 
of power is necessary for effective management; (5) the desire for power is one of the 
most important incentives to action; (c) all enterprise is necessarily a gamble; and not 
only must the chance of loss and failure be offset by a chance of gain and conspicuous 
success; we must also face the fact that it is the big prizes which make a lottery “go.” 

Taking ‘‘work” in a fairly literal sense, there is evidence that the highly paid execu- 
tives are economically worth what they get. Statistical data show (I do not say they 
really prove!) that the administrative costs of the larger corporations which pay these 
high remunerations (salary, bonus, etc.) are much less in proportion to the gross volume 
of business done than is true in the smaller firms. The justice, or the justification, or the 
practical social expediency, of private ownership and of the private receipt of the earn- 
ings of “property,” ultimately presents the same problem as personal earnings, i.e., 
the problem of providing for efficient management. This unquestionably is the factor 
of supreme importance in economic production—after, or in connection with, a free but 
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20. However, different meanings can be given to the concept 
of ‘“‘worth” in Lord Russell’s sentence. The heart of the matter 
(and the main thesis of this paper) is that worth is a moral- 
value category, in so far as it is relevant to the discussion of the 
power problem, or means anything outside the framework of 
purely factual cause and effect (or has meaning for a discussion 
of power, or any problem of social policy, or even as a basis for 
approval or disapproval). Modern Western civilization has 
been built up on the basis of a moral-political doctrine, or dogma 
(the essential principle of liberalism), that men “deserve” (with- 
in limits!) to get the consequences of their own acts when acting 
“freely,”’ but subject to the principle of mutual free consent in 
activities which bring them into direct relation with others. 
The doctrine of ‘marginal productivity” in economic distribu- 
tion is essentially an application of this principle. 

The main difficulty—which finally brings discussion into con- 
tact with the issues underlying the social problems in our 
world—is that the moral common sense of our culture also just 
as completely indorses divers other conceptions or standards 
of worth or value, which are contradictory among themselves as 
well as in contradiction with the doctrine of liberalism as stated. 
With reference to the book under review, even these beginnings 
of real analysis of the ethical problem—which is to say of the 
power problem, or the social problem as such—are conspicuous- 
ly absent. The author not only has no ethical position but de- 
nies all meaning to the concept. So, naturally, his moral judg- 
ments merely reflect private moral sentiments and “vulgar 
prejudices’ —good and bad, the common naive attitudes of the 


secure political order. It must be kept in mind that provision for efficiency involves 
some arrangement for succession in control, and that the general provision for cultural 
continuity in our civilization centers in the family. The inheritance feature of property 
is closely tied in with the family as an institution. An important aspect of the social 
problem, to be sure, is the restriction of private appropriation, without setting up other 
forms of power which would be worse—and in much the same respects as those features 
of economic power which are most objected to now. On the face of things, loss rather 
than gain would result from displacing ‘‘business”’ in favor of ‘‘politics.”” 
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man in the street. Nearly everyone believes that the services of 
most other people are overvalued, at least if they get more of 
the material or social perquisites than “I’’ get, and especially if 
they are people who do not command my romantic admiration 
or romantic sympathy. Nearly everyone also thinks he believes 
that everybody ‘“‘ought”’ to have adequate means for a full and 
abundant life, for himself and for any dependents he may hap- 
pen to have, and that no one ought to have very much more. 
Also, the echoes of economic discussion have diffused more or 
less widely some vague conception of the principle of diminish- 
ing utility of income (which is utterly vague even in the treat- 
ment by experts). But a little reflection will show, first, that 
any close approach to equality is “impossible” (or would cer- 
tainly involve such moral costs and cultural losses that no one 
would want to see it enforced); and, second, that people do not 
really want equality but want inequality in accord with merit 
or desert and that they have no notion of how this is to be 
defined or measured. 

The outstanding facts in the whole discussion of economic 
reform are three: first, that most of the people engaged in it 
know nothing about economics (in fact much less than nothing 
since they know much that is false); second, that they have no 
idea what their own ethical ideals are; and, third, that they are 
also ignorant of the relations between economics and law and 
the culture process, the mechanism and process and problems 
of voluntary institutional change. The lack of serious effort at 
analysis in any of these fields on the part of those elected or 
self-elected to intellectual leadership in society is well illustrated 
by the book under review. 

21. The misdirected and essentially frivolous character of 
Lord Russell’s treatment of power relations in economic life is 
indicated by the fact that the most important part of the dis- 
cussion in this book is placed in the chapter on ‘Naked Power’”’ 
(chap. vi, pp. 83-105). The general position of the chapter is 
that all political and economic relations exemplify purely one- 
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sided power, the only question being as to the form and who 
wields it. There is no reference, even by implication, to free 
co-operation for mutual advantage as an aspect of social organi- 
zation, political or economic—unless we read it into an occasion- 
al casual phrase.*? 

Marx is credited (p. 101) with the discovery that all eco- 
nomic relations, except in the socialist community of the future, 
are governed by naked power (and all other relations by the 
economic). After some discussion this position is indorsed, 
though in chapter viii (entitled “Economic Power’) the view 
that “all economic power belongs to land-owners and capital- 
ists’ is said to be ‘“‘roughly true,” but with “important limita- 
tions.” But the chief limitation recognized is that labor, when 
organized and in a position to strike, ‘‘can secure. . . . a share of 
economic power.” The same limitation or qualification is some- 
what more strongly put on page 102: “Given trade union or- 
ganization, wages are no longer determined by naked power, 
but by bargaining, as in the purchase and sale of commodities.” 
The facts, as every student knows, are quite otherwise. In the 
ideal market, there is no bargaining whatever, and this is 
nearly 100 per cent true of most actual markets, including the 
market for labor, and even including markets where monopoly 
prevails. Bargaining, to any extent, is a possibility only where 
there is monopoly on both sides. As a matter of fact, even in the 
case of slavery mentioned in the next paragraph on page 102 the 
level of remuneration is just as determinate on the basis of 
impersonal conditions as it is anywhere, in so far as the master 
follows his own economic interests. 

The outstanding fact in this discussion, as in most popular 
economic thinking, is the lack of analysis and objectivity, or in 
plain language, the absence of regard for facts which leap to the 

17 Thus on p. gg we read that ‘“‘the advantages of orderly government must be gen- 
erally realized... .. ”” But this does not even clearly mean that a complete absence 
of government might be worse, even for those who are subject to power; for the sen- 


tence continues, “‘this will usually involve the existence of opportunities for energetic 
men to become rich or powerful by constitutional means.” 
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eye. It is true that within fairly wide limits an employer has 
nominal power to fix his offer-price for “labor,” “per man per 
day.” But no one can possibly believe—and the employer, 
unless exceptionally stupid, does not!—that the result will be 
other than that he will get about the amount and kind of labor 
which is economically worth his offer price—or less! He is quite 
unlikely for very long to get any considerable amount that is 
worth much more. And this disposes of the question of exploita- 
tion, in the economic meaning of the term, on any very large 
scale. It is also fallacious to think that even in the case of em- 
ployees already attached to a particular establishment the fac- 
tor of “immobility” gives the employer any considerable real 
power to cut wages, or to “bargain.” There is usually enough 
“fluidity at the margin,” along with psychological factors af- 
fecting efficiency, to throw the balance of power rather the 
other way. Employers rather typically find themselves forced to 
raise wages when market conditions permit and unable to 
lower them in the converse case. (This is one of the main causes 
of the severity and length of depressions and of “our” depres- 
sion in particular.) 

22. It will be evident that any serious attempt to discuss 
economic power relations analytically would quickly throw us 
back onto the main philosophical question of the meaning and 
nature of power, i.e., to the theme of the first half of this paper, 
that in a “social analysis,’ one is concerned with “arbitrary” 
power, which is definitely an ethical category. We do not con- 
sider that the weather forecaster has the “power’’ to forecast 
any kind of weather he pleases or that those who make rules, 
or give orders governing any kind of activity are exercising 
“power,” as long as the rules or orders are indisputably neces- 
sary and reasonable; for example, it is not an exercise of power 
to prescribe that a locomotive engineer should not be drunk 
while on duty—or to “fire” him if he violates the order. Thus 
we should be forced to consider another large philosophical 
domain, the relation of power, as the correlate of liberty, to law. 
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Lord Russell seems to hold the preposterous belief that if any- 
one thinks another is exercising power over him, his thinking so 
makes it true. His words are: ‘‘A wage-earner who is a Socialist 
may feel it unjust that his income is less than that of his em- 
ployer; in that case, it is naked power that compels him to 
acquiesce” (p. 103). This would mean that if any ignoramus 
thinks the weather man controls the weather, he must do so, 
as far as the said ignoramus is concerned; this doctrine would 
validate the belief in witchcraft, lock, stock, and barrel. 


23. A primary concern in this review is to lament the absence 
of serious analytical discussion of the power problem—involving 
the three divisions or aspects of economics, ethics, and politics, 
but especially the second, the ideals which define directions of 
desirable change. The possibility of free society is limited im- 
mediately by the capacity of the mass of the citizenship to agree 
rationally on what are “fair” terms of co-operation in economic 
life, which is to say, in the first place, the fair values of services 
or the fair sharing of the fruits of joint effort in the sense of work 
or production. This means neither more nor less than clarifying 
the notion of justice in the apportionment of burdens and bene- 
fits, or ‘‘costs” and “returns,” in organized, co-operative “‘eco- 
nomic activity.” 

But this is only a first stage in the inquiry, even under the 
head of economic relations and problems."* The matter of 
fair terms involves taking individuals as they stand, and spe- 
cifically, from the standpoint of economic analysis, it means 
taking as “given” the economic elements in the individual, as 
already enumerated, his “wants, resources, and technology.” 
The most serious and glaring defect in extant discussion of the 


*8Tt cannot be assumed that an ideal agreement on all economic issues would pro- 
duce an ideal society. There is no reason to believe that if all economic problems were 
removed and life reduced or raised to the level of ‘‘play’’ or cultural activities, men 
would get along together better than they do ‘“‘now.”’ The balance of evidence rather 
favors the opposite view, that the social problem would not be substantially changed 
in form or intensity, and it might very well be made worse instead of better. Yet the 
first step is quite clearly that of clarifying the concept of economic justice. 
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problem is that it hardly looks beyond the “given” individual. 
In any long-run view it is fully as necessary to consider the kind 
of economic individuals produced or formed by the workings of 
the economic constitution itself; and the economic system must 
be seen as a feature of the culture complex as a whole and par- 
ticularly in relation to the politico-legal order which must pro- 
vide the mechanism and process of any voluntary social 
change.*® 

24. The long-run problem can hardly be effectively discussed 
in terms of personal relations but requires consideration of the 
type of civilization or culture, of human beings and the life they 
have to lead, which society is to consider “‘ideal’’ and strive to 
actualize. It seems to the writer that most of the recognized 
viewpoints in ethics founder on the same reef, which is this 
matter of taking the individual as a datum and considering the 
problem only as one of relations between given individuals. At 
least this would apply to the utilitarian, to the socialist, and to 
the “Christian” systems in their various forms. The only view- 
point which seems to break out of this fallacy at all is that of 
idealism, which avoids Scylla by driving headlong into Charyb- 
dis (or “jumps from the frying pan into the fire”) first by taking 
the political state—and that as defined by the accidents and 
force and fraud of past history—as the repository of value (in- 
stead of the individual) and then by taking aggrandizement in 
terms of military power as the ideal end of the state itself. 

Lord Russell (in chap. xv, on “Power and the Moral Codes,” 
pp. 228 ff.) distinguishes between two forms of ethics, the ethic 
of obedience to law and the ethic of personal relations or moral 
idealism. This is good as far as it goes, but it falls short of 
considering the heart of the problem. The essential ethical prob- 
lem, from the standpoint of power relations, is that of for- 
mulating ideals for guidance in changing the law, taking the law 

19 A suggestion of this distinction may be found in the distinction made by medieval 


scholastics between ‘‘distributive”’ and ‘‘commutative”’ justice, though the scholastics 
made rather less than no contribution to a solution of either branch of the problem. 
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in its broadest sense, to include good manners, and public and 
constitutional and administrative law as well as law in the nar- 
rower sense of statute and recorded decision. 

25. With the ideal defined, the problem is that of effectuating 
progress in the direction indicated. Here the most serious diffi- 
culties arise out of the fact already suggested that economic in- 
terests and activities are inseparable from the larger matrix of 
life interests and activities in general. Any possible political ac- 
tion directed toward change in economic conditions or relations, 
or in the rules of the economic game, is certain to have wide and 
varied effects on the structure of society, on the ideas and atti- 
tudes of men, and on culture in the most inclusive sense. This 
fact is perhaps most important and comes out most clearly in 
connection with the family, which is the foundation of modern 
social structure and the fundamental unit of society, viewed as 
a going concern. It is in and through the family, in whatever 
form it exists, that life itself and the whole content of culture 
must achieve continuity and growth. As long as men are mortal 
and the elementary biological facts of the succession are at all 
what they are, no society can possibly be individualistic in any 
thoroughgoing or true sense. 

These facts are particularly obvious and vital for economic 
policy, yet are neglected in economic discussion. The basis of 
modern Western culture has been “economic individualism,” 
the theory following the practice more than it has led the 
latter. This means that the economic individual is treated as a 
datum, in the elementary attributes already enumerated, wan‘s 
and economic capacities. But this is obviously false to the facts, 
in two senses of the word. In the first place, the real economic 
unit is the family, and other members than the head (i.e., the 
“dependents’’) are largely ignored in economic discussion— 
left to the play of “social forces,’ which are nonmoral or im- 
moral, since personal arbitrary power plays a large role. In the 
second place, even the responsible contracting individual him- 
self is always the product of family life, and it is primarily 
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through the family from which he comes that he becomes what 
he is as an economic individual, i.e., receives his endowment of 
wants and capacities. Moreover, a little reflection will show 
that any significant change in the economic structure must 
operate largely through a change in the distribution of power 
and responsibility between the family and the political order, 
and this must profoundly affect the family relation. And when 
we consider the further facts as to the nature and processes of 
political action, primarily the making and enforcement of laws 
through some particular kind of political machinery, the seri- 
ousness of such action in a sociological sense should be apparent. 
26. Thus the ultimate problems of economic reform are essen- 
tially moral and political. The basic general issue is the possi- 
bility of conscious, rational group self-determination, or the 
molding of culture, especially on the large scale which is made 
necessary by the technical foundations of modern civilization. 
It is obviously necessary to have some political machinery for 
making and enforcing rules of co-operative economic relation- 
ship between each “individual” and other “individuals,” in all 
degrees of closeness or intimacy, partly but only partly cor- 
responding to geographical proximity, and ultimately involving 
the whole world. And any program of change must begin with, 
and operate through, the existing political structure of the 
world, at the time action is planned or taken—a world inherited 
from the past and formed as it has been formed, largely by force, 
fraud, and accident—and man can change this political struc- 
ture only by utilizing it as it exists at any given moment. 
Viewed in terms of these unescapable facts and given condi- 
tions, i.e., in relation to the problems as they are and must be 
faced, Lord Russell’s book yields a strange and anomalous 
answer to the question of constructive action. It is clear that 
the power relations of actual economic organization through 
property and enterprise are largely condemned, without any 
serious examination of their character and on the basis of the 
naive misconceptions held by the man in the street. And if we 
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ask what is to be done about it, the answer in general is a more 
or less selective ‘‘socialization.” But we find only the vaguest 
intimations of the degree or manner in which socialization is to 
be carried out. It is not even explicitly recognized that socializa- 
tion necessarily means the substitution of political organization 
and control for that of the market and of real political power for 
what is largely miscalled economic power, since it is largely co- 
operation, even if between unequals and possibly not ideal as to 
terms. The clear purport of the work is that both economic and 
political power are bad and, therefore, economic relations are to 
be replaced by political, but without the intervention of ‘‘poli- 
tics’! The contradiction and absurdity hardly call for comment. 

The immediate practical question left in the mind of a critical 
reader is that of the probable political effects of having such 
doctrines preached by the intellectual leaders of civilization as 
it is. This question is the more serious—not to say sinister—as 
the preaching itself is more polished, plausible, and persuasive 
in its own literary expression. Or, at least, it “ought” to be. 
Perhaps, after all, as suggested at the outset, men’s reason typi- 
cally works by contraries when the deepest issues of life are in 
question. 
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CONSCIENCE, TOLERANCE, AND MORAL 
DISCRIMINATION 


ARTHUR E. MURPHY 


Y PURPOSE in this paper is to examine the grounds 
for a type of skepticism about the possibility of 
reliable moral judgment which is now rather widely 

current. It has been customary to suppose that in issues involv- 
ing the aspirations and well-being of others, as well as of him- 
self, a morally responsible person will determine in so far as he 
can which among the alternatives presented is the right and 
reasonable course of action, and that he will choose that alterna- 
tive, whether or not on other grounds he would have been in- 
clined to prefer it, because he does judge it to be what he ought 
to do. A good will is a will in this sense guided by sound moral 
judgment, and such a will is presupposed in the kind of co- 
operative effort toward a common good which still represents, 
for some of us, the basis of a good society. 

Are there substantial reasons for supposing that judgments of 
this sort are not really valid? I do not mean, of course, to ask 
whether there are reasons for distrusting particular moral 
maxims or commonly received and socially approved opinions 
about what we ought to do. We know well enough that such 
maxims and opinions require constant scrutiny and revision in 
terms of what a juster moral judgment would prescribe. The 
sort of skepticism I am here concerned with takes itself to be 
more fundamental than this. For it refuses to acknowledge the 
validity of any judgment which claims to discern an “ought” 
and to find reason or justification for an action in its conformity 
to what ought to be done. There are plausible considerations 
which seem to support this skepticism, not the least among them 
being its appearance of enlightenment and tolerance. Great 


harm has been committed by sincere people doing what they 
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judged they ought to do, and a careful sense of the danger of 
imposing one’s own desires on others for the sake of their moral 
improvement is a more socially congenial trait than an urge to 
reform the world. In spite of such considerations, however, the 
theory seems to me essentially mistaken and misleading. And 
its mistakes are not merely theoretical in their import, for they 
apply in a region where incoherence in thought works out almost 
inevitably into confusion of purpose and into bungling and in- 
decision in action. The moral debility of much recent liberalism 
is due in considerable part to its ethical confusion. The elimina- 
tion of such confusion is one of the tasks which a philosopher 
can appropriately undertake, and it is to this task that I now 
invite your attention. 

In pursuit of this end I propose to examine T. V. Smith’s 
discussion of the validity of moral judgment in his book, Beyond 
Conscience.’ This is by no means a clear case of the skepticism I 
have referred to. Indeed, as I shall try to show later, it is one of 
the peculiarities of this position that there could hardly be a 
clear case of it. But it does provide a thoroughly worked-out 
moral theory which seems to its author, and will doubtless seem 
to most of its readers, to justify such skepticism as a contribu- 
tion to tolerance and the liberal pursuit of the good. Professor 
Smith writes as a moralist throughout. He is considering the 
claim of “‘conscience” to reveal moral truth, its claim, as he puts 
it, that “what it commands is better” than any possible alterna- 
tive. ‘‘We have, then, our problem—simply even if tenuously 
stated: conscience always claims that the course of action pre- 
scribed by it is better than any alternative course. Is that claim 
valid? Is what we ‘ought’ to do demonstrably better than some- 
thing else that might be done?” (p. 28). He proceeds to discuss 
various attempts to “implement” this claim, by which he ap- 
pears to mean attempts to show that what we take to be right 
really is right, because it has the will of God or the Absolute on 
its side; or because it expresses the general will of the communi- 


* New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1934. All further references are to this book. 
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ty, metaphysically considered; or the “‘socially objective’’ ver- 
dict of some actual society; or, finally, just because it is evi- 
dently right as it appears to be. All such “implementations” are 
rejected, and we reach the conclusion that there is no good 
reason to suppose that the claims of ‘“‘conscience”’ are true (p. 
334). This, however, is not regarded as a morally disastrous 
conclusion. It is a good thing that “conscience” should thus be 
put in its place. For “conscience is the last enemy historically 
to be vanished [vanquished?] in every advance of tolerance” 
(p. 336). “There is little doubt that the prestige value of con- 
scientiousness itself is very great, and, on the whole, very bad. 
By destroying faith in the self-righteousness of others, I have 
thought to lead men to trust themselves” (p. 337). He believes 
it is the “right” of every man to follow his own conscience and 
his “duty” not to “follow the other fellow’s conscience”’ (pp. 
337-40); and both right and duty are here justified by the 
analysis of conscience previously given. The claim of conscience 
to know the right when it sees it is criticized as “morally 
sinister” (p. 216); and we are invited to “seek the emancipation 
and maximization of value, even if it involves the recession of 
conscience” (p. 348), and to pursue the quest for true value ‘‘be- 
yond the impetuosity of oughtness.” 

Now all this is capable of an interpretation which makes it 
both true and judicious; and in the course of his argument Pro- 
fessor Smith has much that is true and judicious to say. If one 
means by the verdict of “conscience” what anyone feels to be 
right, or what, on the basis of habit and social conditioning, he 
is inclined to approve or condemn, then surely “‘conscience”’ 
needs to be criticized and has no final authority as it stands. 
The instances which Professor Smith gives of the operation of 
“conscience” are actually of this sort. If one means by “im- 
plementation” the attempt frequently made by philosophers to 
provide some nonmoral support for moral judgment, to show, 
for instance, that the Lord, or the life-force, or the necessary 
dialectic of history, is on the side of the righteous, then it seems 
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fairly clear that no such implementation is really available. 
And if going ‘‘beyond conscience” means urging men to make 
their own moral decisions and to respect the right of others to do 
the same, then we may agree that the moral good lies “beyond 
conscience.”’ It would be pleasant to leave the matter on this 
basis with the recognition of welcome agreement on essential 
issues. 

Unhappily, however, this is not the end of the story. Profes- 
sor Smith also means by ‘‘conscience” moral judgment, and by 
the implementation of conscience reason for believing that what 
we judge to be right really is so. This is “the question of the 
validity of moral knowing” (p. 28) or of the possibility of such 
knowledge. It is the “ought-judgment”’ in principle that is at- 
tacked. For “‘we found that conscience can rise to the dignity 
of judgment and aspire in a considered fashion to speak the 
truth. It is that more serious pretense to validity that we have 
examined and found wanting”’ (p. 319). And this lack of a val- 
idation is a support for tolerance not because it is calculated to 
increase our respect for the right of free men to decide for them- 
selves in moral matters and the duty of others to acknowledge 
that freedom but because it shows us that, as there is no reason 
for any man to accept the opinions of others, each had best be 
left with his own. This is stated in a remarkable passage to 
which I have already referred, but which deserves to be quoted 
at length. 

I have thought it worth an extended effort to elucidate the notion that 
the dicta of conscience are just the dicta of conscience; that they carry 
no demonstrable claim upon anybody save upon the person who makes 
them, that the person who adduces his conscientious beliefs or feelings as 
the prime reason for other people to modify their conduct is really the 
pathetic person he must not infrequently appear to be. .... If others 
once see that the dictates of conscience are but private feelings and 
thoughts publicly vocalized by the never-ending audacity of self-elected 
people, others are likely to treat them as puffs of breath, emitted in bad 
taste (unless they themselves have the same thoughts and feelings, or 
unless these are accompanied by more than the show of conscientiousness). 
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There is little doubt that the prestige value of conscientiousness is very 
great and, on the whole, very bad. By destroying faith in the self- 
righteousness of others, I have thought to lead men to trust themselves. 
For if it must be conscience, why not one’s own [pp. 336-37]? 


It cannot be said that this is altogether clear. The parentheti- 
cal qualification about the “show of conscientiousness” would 
seem to contradict, or at least seriously to modify, the main 
sense of the passage. And it does seem optimistic to suppose 
that the result of a demonstration that no “dicta of conscience”’ 
can be more than private feelings will be to persuade men to 
trust their conscience. But on the main issue I think there can 
be little doubt. Professor Smith supposes himself to have shown 
that what purport to be valid discriminations of right and 
wrong in conduct are in fact no more than the expression of 
private feelings; that when one man tries to convince another 
that a proposed action is the one he ought to perform he is 
actually trying to persuade him to accept the speaker’s bias; 
and that there can be no reason why this bias should be ac- 
cepted unless it happens to coincide with the feelings and prefer- 
ences of the person addressed. That a discussion of moral issues 
might turn, not on what one party felt or desired and wished to 
impose on the other, but on what could be discovered to be 
right in the situation to which they were both attending and 
which one might help the other to see more clearly or more just- 
ly, seems so completely out of the question that it is not even 
seriously considered. Such is the skeptical conclusion. What is 
the evidence for it? 

It is alleged that moral beliefs and opinions require validation 
or support; that they are not to be accepted because they are 
believed, perhaps with strong and righteous feeling, by those 
who hold them, or by the “best people.” And this is true. It is 
further alleged that they cannot be validated (or, as Professor 
Smith would say, “implemented’’) by religion, metaphysics, 
sociology, logical analysis, or, indeed, by anything else but a 
further examination of the moral situation. And this, also, is 
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true. It might seem to follow that since they require support 
and cannot receive it they are thereupon discredited. But it 
does not follow in fact, and only some remarkably loose thinking 
could have evolved such a conclusion. For in the sense in which 
it can be shown that moral opinions require justification they 
can sometimes get it, and in the sense in which they cannot get 
it they do not require it. In one sense they do not require it. 
There is no reason why I “ought” to do what I ought to do 
except that it is right and reasonable; and from the nature of the 
case there could be none. It would in fact be nonsense to ask for 
it, and the request is not less absurd because it has frequently 
and solemnly been made. It may be personally advantageous 
to me to do what I ought to do, or it might be fortunate for some 
group in which I am interested. In that case I have an addi- 
tional motive for doing my duty. It may also be that in so act- 
ing I am fulfilling the larger purpose of the community or re- 
flecting the social interests of my class. If these considerations 
are relevant to the determination of what is right for me to do, 
then they enter my calculation not to “validate” the “ought” 
but to determine its content. But once the ought is determined 
there can be no further moral “reason” for doing it, and no 
other claim or authority that it need be shown to possess than 
that of being what ought to be done. To implement the “ought” 
so determined is as unnecessary as it is impossible. If, however, 
the question is whether what I think ought to be done is actually 
right and reasonable, then there is always a further appeal. 
Nothing is ever right because it is thought to be, or because 
some one or other is very sure of it. Professor Smith makes a 
great deal of that point, and perhaps it did need emphasis. But 
the criticism of what is thought to be right is made by reference 
to what in fact is right. And we only know what is right in so 
far as we can discern in particular cases what we ought to do. 
The only basis on which we can correct an inadequate ‘‘ought- 
judgment”’ is that of a better discernment of what, in the given 
situation, is right and reasonable. In one sense, then, the 
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“ought-judgment,” being a judgment, needs an external war- 
rant, and beliefs that claim incorrigible finality in this field are 
rightly open to suspicion. In another sense the “‘ought”’ is quite 
ultimate and final, since the only way of correcting one such 
judgment is by substituting for it another better grounded in 
the demands of the moral situation but equally a judgment of 
what is right—of what ought to be done. Nor is there the slight- 
est difficulty in reconciling such ultimacy and corrigibility. No 
perceptual judgment is beyond criticism as it stands, and it is 
always logically meaningful to ask a man to look again and to 
make sure that he did see what he thought he saw. But to cor- 
rect such a judgment is to substitute for it another which, on 
inspection, appears to be a better rendering of the perceptual 
situation. The attempt to base perceptual knowledge on some- 
thing more ultimate, to generate it, for instance, out of the 
infallible sensing of indubitable data, is quite futile and quite 
unnecessary. The only way to “‘implement” perception, in the 
face of familiar skeptical arguments, is to look and to see what 
the world is like. And the adequate answer to doubts about the 
possibility of moral discrimination is an estimate, as just and 
precise as we can make it, of what, in the complex moral situa- 
tion that confronts us, we ought to do. That in some cases this 
is very hard to see, I should be the last to deny. That in other 
cases it is reasonably clear, and that the world would today be a 
considerably better place than it is if men and nations acted on 
the level of the best they know, seems to me not really doubtful. 

I am prepared, then, to maintain that we can make some 
moral judgments which there is good reason to believe are true, 
in the sense that what is judged to be right and reasonable is so 
in fact, and that, while any particular judgment will require 
further warrant than the fact that it is believed very strongly by 
some person or group of persons, this support is to be looked for 
and can sometimes be found by an examination of the situation 
with which it purports to deal. Does this position involve any 
self-righteous claim to moral infallibility, any intolerant de- 
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mand that my preferences and feelings shall be a law for others, 
or any superstitious faith in a moral order in the universe hidden 
from the eyes of scientists and other empirically minded persons 
but revealed to the morally elect? I think it is not very difficult 
to show that it does not. But if this is to be done we must keep 
our eye on the context in which these moral distinctions actually 
occur, the use to which they are put, and the kind of assurance 
that a serious man, genuinely anxious to find out what he ought 
to do would expect to secure. If moral judgments are valid, 
they are so contextually and in use. Once we substitute for 
these working distinctions a metaphysics of morals in which 
formal generality, infallibility, and ontological underpinnings 
are claimed for moral maxims, the issue is hopelessly confused. 
The skeptic can show his acumen by discrediting these dubious 
accretions. He would manifest a sounder grasp of the situation, 
however, if he were not still so much under the influence of the 
metaphysics he rejects as to suppose that only in its terms could 
moral judgments be “implemented.” Having looked for such 
justification where it is not to be found, he remains unable to see 
it where it is. Our business, then, if we are to correct this tend- 
ency, is, first, last, and always, to keep our eyes on the situation 
to which our discussion is supposed to apply. And since this is a 
transaction in which men use ideas and make judgments in the 
course of their effort to adjust fairly the claims they make and 
those made upon them, it is the role of ideas and judgments in 
this transaction that we shall have to understand. Such, I take 
it, is the meaning of a contextual analysis of ethical categories. 

The first major difficulty that confronts the position I am 
defending has to do with the possibility of attaining “truth” in 
moral matters. We have agreed that “opinion” here is not 
enough; such opinion must be “implemented” or justified by 
reference to the situation which it ‘‘claims” to be about. But is 
this really possible? Can any judgments about what ought to 
be, be properly described as true or false? Professor Smith 
thinks that they cannot, for “dicta of conscience cannot be 
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shown to be true because they do not assert anything for a fact, 
but as an ideal.” Conscience—or moral judgment—does not 
assert identity, nor does it predict. It is “creative’’; it ‘“‘legis- 
lates; and while it may be shown to be good or bad, it cannot be 
shown to be true or false” (pp. 319-21). 

Now, it is true that if what ‘‘ought to be” is contrasted with 
what “‘is,” and if “fact” is restricted to what is or exists, then it 
follows that what a moral judgment asserts is not a fact. Hence, 
if truth be correspondence to fact thus defined, then moral judg- 
ments are not true. While this is true, however, it is quite trivial 
and, if taken as more than a verbal elucidation, quite mislead- 
ing. It is always possible to show that judgments of any sort 
are not true, or not “really” true, by defining “fact” or “reality” 
as the object of some other investigation than the one in which 
such judgments have a meaning and then proving that the 
judgments in question are not the truth about this other object. 
Metaphysical systems have been built on this somewhat inse- 
cure foundation. But it is not my purpose to build a system. 
I am interested in finding out what it is that a man is trying to 
discover when he asks what he ought to do, and whether, under 
favorable circumstances, he can find out, beyond reasonable 
doubt. And if anything is clear in this situation it is that he does 
not mean to be creative or to “legislate” with respect to the 
subject matter about which he asks the question. He wants to 
do what he ought to do; and this is something to be discovered, 
not legislated for. It will not be discovered by an appeal to any 
fact which is not relevant to the “ought” in question. A moral 
claim obviously could not be refuted, as Pareto appears to sup- 
pose, by showing that what ought to be done is not actually 
done. But it could be refuted by showing that what seems right 
prima facie actually involves consequences which ought not to 
be accepted or ignores claims which ought to be taken into 
account and is therefore not right as it claims to be. If, for in- 
stance, a man thought it was always wrong to take human life 
and hence that he ought under no circumstances to enlist for 
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military service, and if I could show him that refusal to enlist 
would in some cases involve a failure to meet obligations which 
are essential to any decent social organization, he might well see 
reason for modifying his previous judgment that the taking of 
human life is always wrong. This is a judgment about what 
ought, or ought not, to be done; and if one’s language habits 
are offended by calling the object of such a judgment a fact, then 
by all means let it have a different name. But it is like a fact in 
the important sense that it is what a judgment is about and 
what makes it true if it is true. That judgments about what 
ought to be done or what is right can be true in this sense, that 
they have the validity they claim to have, and that opinions on 
this subject can be tested and corrected by rational examination 
of their applicability to the situation to which they intend to 
apply, is in no way rendered dubious by stipulations as to how 
in general the terms ‘‘truth” and ‘“‘fact’’ are to be used. 

When this verbal red herring is removed, however, a more 
serious confusion confronts us. Even supposing it to be granted 
that moral judgments mean to refer to a subject matter beyond 
mere opinion and to be validated by their relation to it, we still, 
it is alleged, could not know that they really were valid. It is 
notorious that men and nations disagree widely in their esti- 
mates of what is right, and there is no way of verifying such 
estimates, of proving that one opinion is right and another 
wrong. And an opinion that cannot be proved true, or at least 
probable, has no right to present itself as more than an expres- 
sion of sentiment. Empirical science would not accept such 
opinions as having the least evidential value, and the method of 
the sciences has shown itself to be the only reliable one for the 
discovery of truth. 

This objection seems very formidable, and it has been ac- 
cepted as final by philosophers who ought to have known better. 
To deal with it we shall have to resort once more to a contextual 
analysis. How do men actually proceed when they want to sup- 
port a moral judgment; what manner of proof is appropriate to 
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this field, and what is available? The context in which moral 
claims are tested is that in which there is, or appears to be, a 
conflict between one prima facie claim and another. There is 
something that seems to be right and reasonable, and at the 
same time there is some ground to doubt that it is so. Moral 
judgment and criticism emerge at this point in our practical 
behavior and attempt to adjudicate such claims. This situation 
must be presupposed, since it is this situation which is to be 
elucidated. Moral philosophy, like any other responsible in- 
quiry, must take its subject matter as given. It cannot be ex- 
pected to deduce it from general concepts—certainly not from 
concepts in which a distinction between right and wrong is not 
already present. 

Now, if anyone tells me that he does not recognize any such 
distinction, that he cannot attach any valid meaning to the 
notions of right and wrong as they are used in conduct and 
prior to critical or philosophical reflection, there is really noth- 
ing argumentatively that I can do with him. We shall simply 
have to talk about something else. It may be that he can de- 
scribe the sentiments, social habits, and conditioned reflexes 
that accompany moral deliberation and help to determine its 
results. For any information he can give me on these matters I 
shall be grateful. But that will not answer the question with 
which we are now concerned. For moral judgments are not just 
interesting mental events whose psychological antecedents and 
consequents can be traced. They are used as means of adjudi- 
cating claims, of distinguishing right action from that which is 
prejudiced and unjust. And what we want to know is when they 
are reliable for this purpose and when not. And to know this 
would be to know what reason there was to suppose that what 
claimed to be right was so. 

It is important to be clear on this point. I am not saying that 
in order to analyze moral judgments one must accept in advance 
the validity of prereflective morality. It might be, though it 
seems unlikely, that all such judgments will turn out on reflec- 
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tion to require revision. You need not see in advance that it is 
wrong to break a promise or to fail to pay a debt that has been 
contracted in good faith. But you must be able to see that, 
other things being equal, it would be wrong—that the agree- 
ment entered into does constitute a claim that ought to be 
respected unless there is some good reason to the contrary. It is 
then possible for us to reason together and to discover if we can 
whether any such counterclaim exists. Reflection and criticism, 
in other words, can show which among conflicting claims or 
prima facie “oughts”’ is the one to be respected. But they can- 
not possibly show that there are particular obligations which, 
other things being equal, should be respected. To the person 
who doubts this we can only reply by referring to the situation 
in which claims arise, and ask him if, actually, and disregarding 
the exigencies of debate, he has never been in such a situa- 
tion. If he answers that he has not, and that what appears to be 
such a conflict of claims is ‘really’ something else, which he can 
describe psychologically or sociologically, we cannot refute him 
except by showing that his description does not answer our 
present question, since it is not a determination of what ought 
to be done, and that his refusal to recognize this situation marks 
him as, in Bradley’s phrase, ‘‘a fool or an advanced thinker’; 
that is to say, the victim either of native dulness or of ‘‘trained 
incapacity” to see any other empirical situations than those 
which his theoretical preconceptions will permit him to cata- 
logue with neatness and precision. 

When genuine doubt does arise, when we feel that a particular 
moral judgment needs to be justified or revised, how can we 
fruitfully proceed? Without attempting anything exhaustive 
here I shall list, by way of illustration, three familiar ways in 
which the “‘implementation”’ of the judgment may be secured. 
First, we can examine the beliefs and expectations involved in 
the decision in which an action is approved or rejected and see 
how far these are reliable. Very frequently men approve an ac- 
tion as right because they believe it will have consequences 
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which it actually cannot have, or because they have misunder- 
stood the nature of the situation in which it is to be applied. 
The myths foisted on the German people about “racial purity” 
in order to “implement” the government’s righteousness in its 
treatment of the Jews are a case in point. Second, a just judg- 
ment of the merit of conflicting claims requires a sympathetic 
understanding of the interests involved on both sides. One of 
the characteristic weaknesses of moral judgment is a failure, 
through prejudice, lack of sympathy, or sheer moral obtuseness, 
to see what is at stake and what interests are really involved. 
We are aware, if we read the London Times, of the ease with 
which titled statesmen and even archbishops can work up 
righteous indignation over the wrongs done to titled gentlemen 
or to the clergy in Spain, and how peculiarly difficult it is for 
them to see with any clearness the magnitude of injuries in- 
flicted on men who though they hold “‘objectionable’’ political 
and religious opinions and move in less than the best society are 
hardly thereby disqualified from the enjoyment of ordinary 
human rights and decencies. This failure in moral discernment 
is not in most cases due to any selfish interest; it is just a lack 
of the sort of sympathetic imagination which is required to make 
one aware of the claims of those outside a rather narrow circle. 
And it is sometimes the case that this inadequacy can be cor- 
rected, and that as men come to understand one another better 
they do acquire the ability to appreciate more clearly their 
mutual rights and duties. Third, it is clear that good judgment 
in moral matters has good will for a prerequisite. And it is quite 
easy to suppose that one is judging honestly and generously 
when in fact his estimate is warped by his own bias or self- 
interest. Self-knowledge of the elementary sort, which each in- 
dividual can apply to himself when he is called upon to make up 
his mind in cases where strong emotions or desires are involved, 
is a great aid to enlightened moral judgment. There is no reason 
to doubt that a moral claim that has stood the test of careful 
examination on all these counts is more likely to be valid than 
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one which has failed to meet it. When we take counsel in moral 
matters, either with ourselves or others, considerations of this 
sort do serve as a reasonable basis for the correction of our judg- 
ments. And what passes these tests, if it represents a moral dis- 
crimination that is relevant to and is sustained by the situation 
to which we apply it, can sometimes be seen to be warranted 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

This, to be sure, is not the procedure that a scientist would 
use in trying to determine the velocity or position of a moving 
electron. It would not be a good way of finding out such facts. 
But if a scientist were interested, as I suppose he sometimes is, 
in deciding which among the claims made for his time, or his 
political or financial support, he ought to acknowledge and 
which he ought to reject, this is the procedure he ought rational- 
ly to pursue. And if he refused to accept his responsibility to 
decide these issues as fairly and understandingly as he could, on 
the ground that the procedure recommended was not the one 
with which he was familiar in his laboratory, we should have to 
say, I think, that an eminent scientist might still be an unwise 
and unreasonable man. Of the philosophers who would justify 
this refusal as the height of analytic acumen enough, perhaps, 
has already been said. 

It is important to observe that in this process of critical 
examination there is no need to claim infallibility for any par- 
ticular judgment. All, whatever their immediate obviousness or 
social prestige, are subject to scrutiny and might yet turn out to 
be false. But it is equally true that what is not beyond the 
bounds of conceivable doubt may be in fact beyond the limits of 
reasonable doubt, on the evidence available. If there is good 
reason for believing a judgment valid, and if the most formi- 
dable objection to it is that if we knew something which we do 
not know we should then be inclined to doubt it, then the judg- 
ment, though dubitable in principle, is not dubious in fact. And 
it is further clear that if we came reasonably to doubt it, it 
would not be because no moral judgment can be “imple- 
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mented” but because something else, relevant to what ought 
to be done, and something which we had better reason to be- 
lieve, served actually to render it dubious. 

Nor is it in the least necessary to hold that there are general 
rules or maxims of morality which are evidently true and from 
which duty in particular cases can be deduced. The wasted 
ingenuity in argument, due to confusion on this point, is de- 
pressing to contemplate. Moral rules are an indispensable aid 
to moral discrimination; they serve to mark out tendencies, 
rules worth following, other things being equal, and the like. 
“Everybody to count for one, nobody for more than one”’ is a 
generous maxim and a good one. But it tells us surprisingly 
little as it stands; and if it is offered as the ultimate basis for 
moral discrimination, so that we must invent equal units of 
pleasure to be distributed in order to have a subject matter to 
which our moral calculations will precisely apply, we soon find 
that we have ceased to deal with problems of specific right and 
wrong and are dealing instead with “hard cases” whose difficul- 
ties our own too faithful adherence to an oversimple formula 
has created. Moral discernment is not a faculty of “just know- 
ing” what ought to be done, nor yet of explaining away the 
implausible consequences of plausible generalizations. It has its 
indispensable basis in an awareness of the claims and rights 
intrinsic to any social situation which has reached even a 
rudimentary moral level. At this primitive level it is summed up 
in proverbs, maxims, and conventional rules, all of which ex- 
press in their context some acquired practical wisdom and all of 
which can be profoundly misleading and unjust when they claim 
a universality which their local context does not warrant. But 
it is a capacity capable of great development and improvement, 
and the measure of its improvement is that of the moral progress 
of mankind. It is not enough for such a judgment to be sincere 
and well meaning; at its best it must be just and discriminating 
and broadly wise. When one considers how much in these mat- 
ters we have yet to learn and how far our current moral codes 
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are from what they ought to be he is naturally inclined to 
humility. But to suppose that there is nothing here to learn, 
that moral judgments from their nature have nothing beyond 
themselves to be true to and nothing else to express than the 
irresponsible sentiment of the individual, is to confuse the hu- 
mility which is the beginning of wisdom with a skepticism which 
is its negation. 

There is a further difficulty that must be faced, and one on 
which Professor Smith has a number of eloquent things to say. 
There is, in his view, an essential conflict between what ‘‘con- 
science’ or moral judgment claims and what, in its better 
moments, it recognizes that it ought to be. After an examina- 
tion of moral theory from Plato to Lenin and Freud he con- 
cludes that there is surprising unanimity in the view that “the 
equality ideal” expresses the reflective claim of conscience— 
“equality” here covering both the good will that gives all claims 
a hearing before it attempts to judge between them, and also 
equality in the rights and privileges of individuals and groups in 
the social order. And with this acknowledgment of equality 
there goes apparently a recognition of the right of each indi- 
vidual to follow his own conscience and the duty of others to 
respect this right. Yet, on the other hand, what conscience real- 
ly seeks is not impartial justice but power. For what we judge 
to be right is what we think we ought, so far as may be, to bring 
to pass through action. ‘Action is a gesture to dominate some- 
thing, and so conscience becomes a power phenomenon.”’ And 
this ‘‘oblique push for power” is “an ‘immoral’ element in the 
very citadel of ‘morality’ itself” (p. 331). 

Nor is this immoral element merely an expression of “con- 
science’ in the form in which we have already agreed that it isa 
dubious moral oracle. It is inherent in the very act of moral 
judgment itself. “Conscience in the moment of decision be- 
comes a practical absolute. It enjoins upon all the benevolence 
of equality, but renders itself radically unbenevolent in assum- 
ing such superiority as to dispose of all others as though it knew 
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more about their good than they themselves know” (p. 331). 
For in judging that my own opinion about the “ought” is right, 
am I not implying that all those who disagree with me are 
wrong? And would not the principle of equality and tolerance 
enjoin me to acknowledge, on the contrary, that they have as 
much right to their opinions as I to mine? “In excepting itself 
[from its acknowledgment of equality] conscience becomes the 
final denier of what it affirms: there can be no equality while 
one usurps the pontifical role of arbiter for either the judgments 
or actions of all” (p. 332). And from this to intolerance and 
final tyranny is but a step. “From the throne of omniscient 
judgment it [conscience] annihilates its enemies and intimidates 
the world with its ought or its ought not; and it follows hard 
upon its verbal thunderbolt with the artillery of action, clearing 
a path for duty by coercion” (p. 353). Hence the need, already 
noticed, for putting conscience in its place; that is, for showing 
that there is no good reason to suppose that what we judge to be 
right and reasonable actually is so. 

These are high words but not, I think, altogether just or dis- 
criminating. We have been told that the urge for power is im- 
moral. Professor Smith speaks with fervor of the poison of pow- 
er and its corrupting influence. But what in this connection, 
and in the light of his previous argument, are we to understand 
the terms “moral’’ and “immoral” to mean? Conscience seeks 
for power because it seeks to realize its ideas in action; it tries 
to dominate something. Are we then to believe that any action, 
in so far as it involves a control of conditions for the achieve- 
ment of a desired end, is ‘immoral’? Professor Smith seems 
actually to believe this, and the final section of his book finds 
him contemplating in uneasy admiration the Buddhistic way of 
salvation and standing with reluctant feet at a crossroads at 
which one signpost, as he sees, is clearly labeled “nirvana.” But 
is this really necessary? 

Ought we not to make a distinction here? If I try to get an 
honest man elected to a school board, I am expressing my will to 
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dominate something. I am “pushing for power.” But we should 
hardly say that the wish in this fashion to actualize a purpose 
was “immoral.” It might in fact be the sort of generous interest 
in a sharable good that sometimes makes good government pos- 
sible. It might also be the case that, under the guise of disinter- 
ested good will, I was attempting to get a representative on the 
school board whom I could manipulate for selfish purposes. In 
that case it would be significant to say that what paraded as 
conscience was in fact an “oblique push for power” and an im- 
moral one. Here the distinction between moral and immoral has 
a good meaning because I can, in favorable circumstances, dis- 
tinguish the one from the other, and show good reason for sup- 
posing that the course of action I approve as right is right and 
the other is not. If, however, I so generalize the application of 
“immoral” that it applies without discrimination both to the 
one case and to the other, and, indeed, to any action that has 
social consequences, no matter how generous its purpose and 
desirable its result, then it can obviously not retain the sense it 
had when I was using it to distinguish a selfish and unjust act 
from a just and generous one. Yet the point of Professor Smith’s 
statement lies in just such a confusion. If all life is a dream, 
then waking experience is a dream no less. But it is not a dream 
in the sense in which the dreams which we distinguish from 
waking experience are so. Generalizations which involve this 
verbal virtuosity have an air of profundity but are not, asa rule, 
very enlightening. 

Now it is of the essence of Professor Smith’s position that he 
must use moral categories, when he uses them at all, in this 
nondiscriminating sense. For in denying that there is any means 
of distinguishing what we ought to do from what we ought not, 
or any possibility of acting not merely from bias or “will to 
dominate” but rather from reasonable belief in the rightness of 
the action taken, he has deprived himself of any basis for this 
distinction. That he still continues to use moral terms as if they 
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had such a sense must be regarded as an indication that he has 
not fully realized the implication of his own position. 

A further distinction may help to resolve our puzzle. We be- 
lieve on moral grounds that in some sense “every man has a 
right to his own opinion’’; that is, that he is entitled to judge for 
himself on the issues that confront him as a responsible moral 
being. But if I disagree with the conclusion he reaches and 
claim that I am right and he is wrong, am I not denying this 
fundamental right? Not at all. For to judge that a man has a 
right to his opinion is to say ordinarily that he is privileged to 
come to the conclusion that seems to him right and reasonable 
without fear of coercion. And if he has been honest in making 
up his mind, and has judged the situation to the best of his 
ability, it would certainly be wrong to condemn him for holding 
the opinion. That does not in the least imply that it is a correct 
one or that I am bound to believe, for reasons of tolerance or 
equality, that it may quite well be right when there is good 
evidence available to show that it is mistaken. I certainly ought 
not to pass judgment on other people’s motives when I am not 
in a good position to understand them, or decide “‘pontifically” 
that my own opinion as such is better than that of anybody 
else. One of the things we know most reliably, on moral 
grounds, is that zeal to “‘judge”’ in that sense is something that 
ought to be viewed with suspicion. And if I find when I have 
reached one conclusion that others, normally competent to 
judge, have arrived at a different one, it is surely reasonable for 
me to go over the matter again to make sure that I have not 
been mistaken. But, when the situation has been candidly 
viewed, it is no more intolerant to suppose that what on the 
evidence seems right is right than it is “dogmatic” to suppose 
that what one has good reason to believe is in fact true. 

Indeed, it is hard to see what intelligible alternative there is 
to such reasonable belief. For freedom of the mind is freedom to 
make up one’s mind responsibly, honestly, and to the best of 
one’s ability. To hold a conviction and to maintain a purpose 
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with the knowledge that others disagree is not a responsibility 
to be lightly undertaken. But it is quite essential if any decent 
society is to be maintained. I know that there are sincere people 
who admire what Hitler is doing in Germany and would be glad, 
if they could, to help in extending the range of his power. I 
respect their judgment, where it is honestly arrived at, and I 
should vigorously oppose any interference with their “‘right”’ to 
hold that opinion and express it. But I am sure beyond reason- 
able doubt that they are mistaken in this and that my duty is 
to see to it, in so far as I can, that their purpose is not realized. 
The words of Lincoln’s second inaugural, “with malice toward 
none, with charity for all,” have often been quoted as a model of 
magnanimity, and they deserve their reputation. It is well to 
remember that they are followed by the essential and no less 
admirable phrase, ‘‘with firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right.” A liberalism that falls short of such firmness, and 
of the decision to defend in action the things in which it believes, 
is already on its way to the grave to which Professor Smith tells 
us that he proposes “‘impenitently” to follow it. 

The source of the mix-up here is clear enough. Since he re- 
fuses to treat any moral judgment as more than a private 
preference or opinion, the skeptic is forced to suppose that when 
one man tries to persuade another of what is right he is actually, 
and illegitimately, trying to impose his own opinion upon him 
by claiming for it an authority which it does not possess. But 
if we try seriously to understand men’s effort at reasonable co- 
operation by an appeal to principles binding alike on all in this 
fashion, what sense can we make of moral action? What we 
seem to have are “private feelings of oughtness [personal rights] 
at bay before one another” (p. 342). In this circumstance one 
may modify his demands in such fashion as to get as much as he 
can of what his private “oughtness” demands. This, according 
to Professor Smith, is the normal basis of social order. He may 
renounce action altogether and by this “drastic exorcism of the 
power curse laid on us by nature and laid on us by conscience”’ 
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(p. 359) find a sort of peace. Or he may, and this is Professor 
Smith’s favorite alternative, learn simply to enjoy conscience as 
a phenomenon and to value it for its “aesthetic finality” with- 
out regard for the truth of its claims. In the enjoyment of con- 
science for its own sake, the question of ulterior validation does 
not arise. Consciousness, no longer seeking to dominate the 
world, turns upon itself. 

Consciousness looks upon conscience and finds it good, not merely for 
what henceforth it may achieve, but for what it is in its own nature, a 
dynamic datum to a contemplative mind. If conscience must strive 
against something, let it strive against consciousness that holds conscience 
in a logical net for inspection, as a baby deliciously struggles against and 
yet in its mother’s embrace [p. 353]. 


I am afraid that I do not understand this proposal well 
enough to say much that is useful about it. On its face it seems 
somewhat implausible. If it is one’s own “conscience” as a psy- 
chological datum that is thus found good in introspective sur- 
vey, the contemplative activity would appear to be a form of 
self-admiration neither very admirable nor highly diverting. If 
it is conscience as the will to discover what is right and do it for 
its own sake, then it is indeed one of the few genuinely good 
things in a morally dubious world. But conscience in that aspect 
is precisely what was described by Professor Smith a few pages 
back as “‘radically unbenevolent’’—‘‘the last enemy to be van- 
quished” and the like. If this description was deserved the com- 
placent attitude now adopted toward this “immoral’’ push for 
power seems hardly appropriate. If, finally, the “struggle” that 
is to enlist our appreciative attention is that last suggested— 
“consciousness touched into the poignant kinaesthetic by con- 
science conflicts’ (p. 247)—I can only say that its kinesthetic 
poignance leaves me altogether unmoved. But these presum- 
ably are matters of taste, and hence not fruitfully to be dis- 
puted. 

There is, surely, another alternative to be considered when we 
ask how men, whose preferences and interests conflict, can hope 
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to compose their differences. It is an alternative, however, 
which Professor Smith’s views of moral judgment prevent him 
from taking seriously. It is the possibility that, as Mr. Tawney 
has suggested, while there is no reason why groups at issue 
should submit to one another, there may be reason for each to 
submit to a principle which both acknowledge as binding. It is 
the possibility that social unity can in some measure be based, 
not on fear or cupidity or the agreement of each to tolerate 
within limits the privileges of others on condition that he be left 
with some of his own, but on a genuine acknowledgment of 
rights and duties which a common reason can justify and a com- 
mon will support. The good realized in such a community is not 
an easy one to attain; we have seen quite recently in Europe 
how far the profession of it falls short of the reality. It can be 
actualized only when men care more for it than for their own 
convenience or security or prestige. And it has to support or 
“implement” it no other sanction than that which constrains 
the will of those who are concerned to see what is just and 
reasonable in the situation that confronts them and to do it as 
they see it. But when and in so far as it is actualized it is a great 
good, so great that we may reasonably doubt that those who 
trade it even for substantial “appeasement”’ in the international 
market have bargained as shrewdly as they supposed. Ifa really 
adequate picture is to be given of the role of “‘ought”’ judgments 
in social relations it is hardly fair to neglect this aspect of the 
matter. 

I conclude, therefore, that on the evidence offered the case 
against moral judgment is definitely not proved. That is not, 
in itself, a very exciting conclusion. For the solution of any 
specific moral problem we shall still have to turn to what good 
will and good judgment can discern in the claims and counter- 
claims of the personal and social problems that confront us. 
But that, if I have been right so far, is just what we should have 
expected. For good will and good judgment, applied to the dis- 
covery of what ought to be done, are precisely what our “moral 
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faculty” consists in; they are what “conscience” amounts to 
when it reaches the level of enlightenment. It is not the business 
of philosophy to offer any special insight of its own into ultimate 
or essential rightness, to guarantee in the nature of “reality” the 
rightness of what is right, or to cheer us with assurance of its 
eventual triumph. It is its business to help us to see what we are 
talking about in these matters and to eliminate the distortion 
that is the unhappy accompaniment of the persistent attempt 
to judge moral issues in terms of preconceptions inappropriate 
to their nature. In that sense only have I intended to offer here 
a philosophical justification of moral judgment. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 








THE EXISTENTIAL DIALECTIC 
OF S@REN KIERKEGAARD 


DAVID F. SWENSON 


SENSE of intellectual bankruptcy impelled the re- 
puted father of modern philosophy to seek a radical 
reconstruction of the basic concepts of science. With 

respect to the problems of life and conduct, however, Descartes 
tells us with simple frankness that he was content to follow a 
less radical procedure. He will observe the laws of his country; 
he will accept the tenets of the religion in which he was nur- 
tured; he will model his conduct upon that of the most re- 
spected and moderate of his contemporaries. As for theology, 
since the way to heaven is open equally to the wise and to the 
ignorant, he will not presume to bring its problems to the test of 
a personal reflection. 

In Kierkegaard we have a thinker who completely reverses 
the Cartesian distribution of emphasis: he reflects where 
Descartes accepts, and accepts where Descartes reflects. He 
took his point of departure in something deeper than an abstract 
intellectual doubt, namely, in a concrete personal despair. In 
this despair, which was ironically witty and articulate, he 
questioned the meaning and truth of human life in its whole 
range of substantial values. The struggle to find solid ground 
under his feet was undertaken with a concentration of all his 
faculties, intellectual and passional; and, in gradually achieving 
this task for himself, he brought into being a revision of the 
basic categories of human existence. The revision is such as to 
have significance also for others, and it has been given expres- 
sion in a literature of surpassing artistry and rare moral power. 

The contrast between these two modes of emphasis in choos- 
ing problems for reflection was in ancient times brought to the 
fore by Socrates, who came to the conclusion that “physics was 
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man’s proper business,”’ and became a moralist haunting the 
gymnasia, the workshops and the market-place. Kierkegaard 
poses the problem of the highest use of the energies of reflection 
in the following manner: The wise man ought surely to under- 
stand what the plain man understands and needs to know, be- 
fore allowing himself to become absorbed in the distant, the 
abstract, and the highfalutin. In seeking such an understanding 
he will make a significant discovery, namely, that what is rela- 
tively simple for the plain man becomes for the reflection of the 
wise man extremely difficult and complicated, capable indeed of 
fully engaging all his faculties. So occupied, he finally comes to 
glimpse a beautiful and humane principle that grips him with 
profound emotion and reconciles him with life in its entirety. 
For he begins to perceive that between the wisest man and the 
simplest human being there exists but the vanishing little dif- 
ference that the plain man knows what is essential, while the 
wise man gradually comes to know that he knows it or comes to 
know that he does not know it. But what they both know is the 
same. 

The existential dialectic is the instrument of such a wise man 
in thinking about his own existence. The problem of the existen- 
tial thinker is namely to understand himself as an existing 
human being, essentially like all other human beings in status 
and task. His thought is thus a concrete thought, in that it has 
an essential reference to the thinker and deals with a particular 
something which the thinker seeks to apprehend. Abstract 
thought, on the other hand, proceeds by way of abstracting 
from the thinker and from all concrete particularity; it contents 
itself with seeking to explain reality in general. The concrete 
thinker sets himself a much more difficult task. He must seek 
to understand what it means for him that this particular some- 
thing is a reality, by interpenetrating it with thought. This 
thought is necessarily dialectic in character, since the existence 
in which he moves is not a closed system, but is one which con- 
fronts him with open possibilities. 
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The brief abstract which this paper proposes to present will 
be expository of certain outstanding traits of the existential 
dialectic, as Kierkegaard has determined them in scattered por- 
tions of his writings—chiefly in the Unscientific Postscript, 
where the matter is dealt with at some length. But I cannot 
here or elsewhere reproduce the varied and artistic form in 
which Kierkegaard has clothed his thought. This mingling of 
jest and earnest; this alternation between humor and irony and 
pathos; this illustration of abstract categories by the use of 
stories and anecdotes taken directly from the streets of Copen- 
hagen; this constant shifting back and forth between logical 
abstractions and poetic imagery; this incorporation of a cate- 
gory in an imagined personality, who is permitted to speak for 
himself so that we may see him as he is; this succession of dif- 
ferent pseudonymous authors, each representing a distinct 
nuance of position; this teasing personal relationship which the 
style seeks to establish between the author and the reader, after 
the manner of a Socratic gadfly—all this is not mere idiosyncrasy 
of a versatile and capricious writer. It is rather a reflective 
maieutic, the sign of an author who has something more pro- 
found in mind than a mere appeal to the abstract understanding 
of the reader. For Kierkegaard writes as one aware of the dialec- 
tic of the process of communication, understanding this as a 
reflection of the dialectic that is grounded in the very existence 
of the individual. 

In connection with all knowledge that is merely objective and 
that claims no other significance (logic, mathematics, meta- 
physics, history) the task of communication has been fulfilled 
when the thought has received a suitable expression in the word, 
mediating a meeting of minds in something objective. But in 
relation to the ethical and to the ethicoreligious this principle 
does not hold. Such truth is essentially something to be done, to 
be realized in the subject, to be assimilated in inwardness. For 
a real understanding, as distinct from an illusory appearance of 
knowledge, there is here required a “‘double reflection.”’ In the 
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first stage of reflection, the thinker finds a universal principle; 
in the second stage, he discovers a particular application of this 
principle to his own individual person and situation. The first 
stage of ethical reflection, for example, is a search for the uni- 
versal man as norm and ideal; the second stage is directed to the 
incorporation of this abstraction in this concrete particular indi- 
vidual. This last reflection, which clears the road for action, is 
not and cannot be a co-operative enterprise but is rather some- 
thing which each individual has for himself—an essential secret. 
By this reflection the individual isolates himself, since it makes 
the truth into something that belongs to him and to him alone. 
The ethical teacher will thus seek to hold the individuals dis- 
cretely apart, lest they fuse into a mere mass in their concentra- 
tion upon something objective to the forgetfulness of them- 
selves. 

A consciousness of this double reflection and its essential 
character will transform all ethical and ethicoreligious com- 
munication into a maieutic art. Objective thought in this field 
fails to apprehend this necessity and hence takes the process of 
assimilation frivolously for granted. Objective thought pre- 
sumes the readiness and adequacy of the individual to accept 
the truth as soon as it has been objectively determined, a pre- 
sumption which but proves its naiveté. In the maximum of ob- 
jectivity it dismisses the individual as a vanishing and acciden- 
tal appendage; the objective result is everything, the individual 
is nothing. But the spirit of the ethical is precisely the contrary: 
the individual is everything, and what is outside him is ac- 
cidental and vanishing. 

The principle that there is an essential relationship in this 
field between form and content is given expression in a passage 
from the Postscript: 

Now if anyone wishes to object that this is mere declamation [the 
preceding paragraph is an expression for ethical enthusiasm], that all I 
have is a little irony, a little pathos, and a little dialectic, my reply would 
be: What else should anyone have who proposes to set forth the ethical? 
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Should he perhaps seek to frame it objectively in a formal paragraph 
structure, fit to be learned and recited by rote, so as to contradict himself 
by his form? In my opinion, pathos and irony and dialectic are quod 
desideratur, when the ethical is guod erat demonstrandum. 


Kierkegaard is quite inexhaustible in tracing the comic col- 
lisions which ensue when this matter of the dialectics of com- 
munication is neglected, and a naive faith in the value of pub- 
licity for reforming the world—a faith not wholly unknown to 
our own age—gives itself free rein in action. Thus, if a man 
came to entertain the conviction that no human being ought to 
have any disciples, it would not be long before, as a result of 
saying this in season and out of season, he would have on his 
hands a dozen applications from would-be disciples, all offering 
for the smallest of stipends to go out in the world to win dis- 
ciples for this doctrine, the doctrine that no man ought to have 
any disciples. And such a campaign would have success, no one 
noticing the contradiction; while the artistic and consistent and 
indirect method would achieve results very slowly and pre- 
cariously, thus requiring self-restraint and true self-sacrifice in 
the teacher. 


The existential dialectic operates primarily with value-judg- 
ments. It could not be otherwise, since human existence is 
essentially a search for satisfactions, and every satisfaction 
embraces for a thinking being a real or imaginary value. Value- 
judgments are for Kierkegaard subject to a true-false dialectic, 
as are the corresponding conceptions of satisfaction and happi- 
ness. It is assumed that such judgments are matters of insight, 
and that precisely as value-judgments. To say that they are 
matters of insight gua value-judgments is a precautionary 
qualification, since Kierkegaard is wholly unaware of those cur- 
rent theories of meaning which in this sphere, and in the sphere 
of perceptual judgment as well, seek a radical and emasculating 
correction under the guise of furnishing an explication. It is 
fortunate, perhaps, that this correction remains a paper specula- 
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tion which cannot be carried through in daily life where it 
scarcely occurs to the theorist that the attempt should be made. 
Were he to make trial of his theory here, he would soon have 
experiences which would give him pause. 

The existential dialectic moves within three chief spheres of 
value, or types of value categories: aesthetic, ethical, and re- 
ligious. All human existence is in terms of one of these cate- 
gories or in some combination of them. No one can possibly 
live, for example, in logical or scientific categories, though these 
may be utilized as instrumentalities of life. Nor does anyone 
live in metaphysical categories. These latter are of course pres- 
ent everywhere; but when they exist, they exist as constituting 
a formal structure for the aesthetic, the ethical, or the religious. 

The normal life-movement for an existing individual is from 
the aesthetic, through the ethical, ¢o the religious. But this 
movement is not completed once for all, since existence poses 
the task of its incessant renewal. The existing thinker has 
aesthetic passion enough to give his life content, ethical en- 
thusiasm enough to regulate it, dialectics enough to interpene- 
trate it with thought. The aesthetic is the raw material; the 
ethical posits the requirement and constitutes the principle of 
regulation; the religious is the fulfilment, but again not once for 
all, but as renewal, reinstatement, and impulsive energy for the 
forward movement of existence. 

The existential dialectic bears qua dialectic the stamp of its 
origin as philosophical term in the dramatic dialogue. It is, 
namely, a mutual confrontation of opposites in their logically 
developed consequences. As existential it seeks to mediate a 
clarification of the issues of life, paving the way for a decisive 
personal commitment, a fundamental and therefore passionate 
choice. In this it presents a close analogy with that Socratic 
dialectic which issues in a confession of ignorance, to the accom- 
paniment of the insistent Socratic refrain: One thing at least is 
certain, that we cannot afford to remain as we are. The dialectic 
is the unrest in the forward movement of learning, the existing 
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individual being always a learner in the sense that his life is a 
constant striving. 

For Plato dialectics was a process of exploring the logical 
relations subsisting among the forms, tending toward an intel- 
lectual-aesthetic intuition of the Form of the Good as crown and 
summit of the whole. This purpose makes of the Platonic dialec- 
tic a speculative and not an existential instrument, in so far as it 
envisages an ultimate taking of the individual out of existence 
to live a life of contemplation. For Aristotle the dialectic is 
essentially an inductive process of learning, sharply contrasted 
with that demonstrative science for which it constitutes a 
psychological propaedeutic. Its purpose is to stimulate an ac- 
tivation of the speculative reason, which then realizes a final 
scientific insight. The Aristotelian stress upon dialectics as a 
process of learning yields an intellectualistic analogy to the 
existential dialectic with its predominantly ethical emphasis. 
But it is only 2n analogy, since the existential dialectic is not a 
movement in the direction of science, but a movement in the 
direction of decisive choice and fulness of life. 

The Hegelian dialectic is no mere subjective process, but the 
form taken by the seli-evolution of the Idea as a logical system, 
and is ipso facto embodied as the work of the objective reason in 
the historical process. But for Kierkegaard the realm of the 
logical is not subject to any form of evolution, transition, or 
movement; its eternal expression is the principle which the 
Eleatics by a misunderstanding transferred to the realm of 
existence: Everything is, and nothing comes into being. Nega- 
tion has no creative force and is not to be confused with a 
contraposition; mediation can have no place in logic, since it 
presupposes transition, which is a transcendence that logic ex- 
cludes. The transition-category is historical, not logical. The 
incompatibility of logical necessity, on the one hand, and all 
forms of becoming, on the other, is argued at length in the 
Philosophical Fragments. The qualitative transitions brought 
about in the individual by dialectical deliberation and conse- 
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quent choice come under the head of what Kierkegaard has 
called ‘‘pathetic” transitions, whereby the individual through 
strain and suffering becomes what he becomes, such becoming 
being the form of all ethical and ethicoreligious existence. 

The Hegelian dialectic is relevant to an observer contemplat- 
ing the world-process; the existential dialectic is relevant to an 
individual who confronts the future as an active participant in 
life. The two points of view yield a contrasting consciousness. 
A merely contemplative consciousness sees nowhere, for ex- 
ample, any absolute oppositions; and this is the reason why the 
Hegelian dialectic registers a compromise or synthesis of op- 
posites which is supposed to preserve the essence of both while 
annihilating them in their separateness; its watchword is: 
“both—and.”’ The existential dialectic operates with qualita- 
tive distinctions and discovers absolute disjunctions which can- 
not be mediated; its watchword is therefore: “‘either—or.”’ 

When the “both—and”’ point of view comes to dominate 
existence as well as contemplation, it is the death of spirit; 
“either—or is the key to heaven,” says Kierkegaard with epi- 
grammatic incisiveness, ‘‘both—and is the road to hell.”” When 
the individual takes himself out of existence and contemplates 
himself as he is, statically, he perceives that he is both good and 
bad. But when he again plunges into existence and confronts 
the future ethically, he cannot become both good and bad at the 
same time, but he must move either in the one direction or in 
the other. The ethical relativist either occupies the irrelevant 
standpoint of a disinterested observer, in which case he cannot 
see the issue, or he is bankrupt of ethical enthusiasm. Without 
the passion of subjectivity there are nowhere any decisive dis- 
tinctions in life. But when the individual has once chosen to 
exist in ethical categories, the distinction between good and 
evil comes into being for him in all its absoluteness, being essen- 
tially the distinction between realizing and failing to realize his 


own deeper self. 
Again, from the standpoint of an immanent abstract con- 
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templation there are no alternatives at all, relative or absolute. 
For such contemplation abstracts from the process of becoming 
as it is in real time, merely viewing the event as given in the 
abstract form of time. It therefore neglects, as immanent con- 
templation, the unrealized possibilities which were present in 
the real process of coming-to-be, and which constituted alterna- 
tives for the wills of the participants. 

When contemplation finds a dialectical or causal structure in 
the given, and then puts together again the factors into which 
the event has been analyzed, this synthesis necessarily repro- 
duces the event precisely as it was before it was analyzed. This 
self-relationship is the source of the necessity which contempla- 
tion finds; as Aristotle says: ‘“That a thing is what it is, and 
will be what it will be, is necessary.” But ou this account to 
impute necessity to the process of becoming itself, the transi- 
tion from possibility to actuality, is a paralogism. The expres- 
sions of freedom wear an aspect of necessity, when we reflect 
only upon their structure in the sub specie aeternitate of con- 
templation, which they do not in the least have when we reflect 
upon their coming to be. 

For the existing subjective thinker who confronts the future 
in passionate decision, there exists inevitably an absolute dis- 
junction. Kierkegaard therefore says that in arguing with one 
who denies the existence of real alternatives one must be careful 
in choosing one’s ground. One must not seek to import an 
“either—or” into the sphere of an immanent contemplation of 
what is taken as given; for there no alternatives can exist, and 
Hegel is absolutely right in rejecting them. But in so far as 
Hegel seeks to take alternatives away from existence, he fails 
utterly; since the effect of taking them away is to annul 
existence, and hence they are not taken away from existence. 
A philosopher who denies alternatives in existence must be 
asked if he is a human being, or if it is possible for a human 
being to become speculative philosophy in the abstract; let him 
be asked if he was perhaps born sub specie aeternitate and has 
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lived in that condition ever since, even when blowing his nose 
or drawing his monthly salary; let him be asked if he ever con- 
fronts the future so as to act with passion and decisiveness. If 
he answers this last question in the negative, he must forgive an 
ethical individual for asserting with indignation and dramatic 
truth that such a philosopher is a nincompoop. But if he an- 
swers in the affirmative, he will be compelled to admit that 
there is then for him an “either—or.” 

Kierkegaard thus treats the problem of freedom without re- 
sort to a liberum arbitrium, without rejecting a universal causal 
structure or a principle of continuity in events. He seeks to 
trace the locus of the necessity which contemplation discovers, 
and he appeals positively to an experience which cannot be 
repudiated without self-stultification. 


Let us now consider the existential dialectic in its most crucial 
application, when it faces the problem of truth. Logicians tend 
to regard truth as exclusively a quality of propositions. The 
logical content of a judgment constitutes an ideality which is 
true or false according to the nature of its relationship to a 
relevant reality. But the speech of daily life enshrines another, 
and no less important, usage, whereby truth or falsehood come 
to be attached to realities: a true man, a true statesman, a 
false friend, a false diamond. Here, too, a relationship is present 
as between an ideality and a reality, namely, between an 
ideality of worth and a relevant reality which either realizes 
this ideality or fails to realize it. When Kierkegaard asks: In 
what direction is the truth to be sought by an individual who 
is conscious of being in existence and subject to the claims of 
existence? he has this entirely natural and deeply ingrained 
duplicity in mind. And the bearing of this duplicity upon the 
paradoxical principle that subjectivity is truth is sufficiently 
evident. 

A speculative idealism might seek to answer the question 
about truth by proclaiming the identity of thought and being. 
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But this answer cannot be pertinent to existing individuals, the 
very terms of whose empirical existence in time and space 
separate thought from being, just as they separate striving from 
fulfilment. The idealistic answer that this is true for the finite 
understanding and for things in a lower realm of being, but not 
true for pure thought—and pure being, is merely a sign that 
philosophy has forsaken the realm of existence altogether and 
has emigrated to a sixth continent, where thought is sufficient 
to itself, where truth is not a quest but a finality; a realm where 
every problem has its solution and every doubt its cure and 
whatever else one pleases to say; that is, philosophy has become 
fantastic. 

If the inquirer resists this temptation, his reflection will reveal 
to him two alternative possibilities. The search for truth may be 
pursued either in an objective or in a subjective manner. In the 
objective reflection the first step consists in an abstraction from 
the subject and his subjective interest. At the maximum of ob- 
jectivity the truth becomes subjectively indifferent, as in the 
case of mathematical truth, for example. As the quest proceeds 
farther and farther in this direction the inquirer loses his real 
subjectivity more and more, until he finally becomes nothing 
but an abstract form for the objectivity that has come into 
being. The need for a decision has vanished, as well as every 
decisive result. And besides, the objectivity that has come into 
being for him is never anything more than an approximation, a 
stage in a never ending process; from the subjective standpoint 
his result is a hypothesis. Thus the inquirer has been brought 
into contradiction with himself, in so far as the search was 
prompted by a passionate interest in the truth, with a view to 
existing in it when found. 

For the alternative subjective reflection the task is so to inter- 
penetrate the subjectivity of the inquirer with thought that the 
inwardness thus developed may be the truth, a truth especially 
relevant to existing human beings. Here the individual sloughs 
off his objectivity more and more, until only subjectivity re- 
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mains. The mode of procedure accentuates existence and tends 
to make it increasingly significant; the other is a flight from 
existence, and in so far as the inquirer still cannot help existing 
against his will, his situation is comical—as is that of everyone 
who tries to be what he is not. And the subjectivity that re- 
mains to him tends to become trivialized, exhibiting that 
“sometimes pitiful professorial figure” which Kierkegaard sat- 
irizes. A talented thinker sometimes builds a magnificent palace 
of thought, but it is one in which he does not live, apparently 
preferring for his personal domicile a dog kennel at the side of 
the palace. What marks the mature and significant thinker is 
the precision and stringency of the categories in which he has 
his daily life; but such a thinker will also be a subjective thinker. 

A passage in the Postscript defines the two modes of reflection 
as follows: 

When we inquire about the truth objectively, our reflection is objec- 
tively directed to the truth as an object to which the knower stands 
related. Reflection is not focussed upon the relationship, but upon the 
question whether it is the truth to which he stands related. When this 
something has been made out to be the truth, then the inquirer is sup- 
posed to be in the truth. But when we inquire subjectively into the truth, 
reflection is focussed subjectively upon the subject’s relationship. If the 
mode of this relationship is a valid one, then the individual is in the truth, 
even if that to which he so stands related be untruth. 


Thus, for example, in connection with the knowledge of God: If 
a man enters the temple of the true God, with an intellectually 
correct conception of God in his understanding, but prays to 
him in a spirit of falsity; and another bows down before an idol, 
but pours out his whole soul in the passion of the infinite; and 
we now ask where most truth is to be found, there can be only 
one answer for everyone who has not been altogether demor- 
alized by science and scientific objectivity. 

An objective reflection inquires into the truth of the God-idea 
and raises the question of God’s existence; a subjective reflec- 
tion inquires into the subjectivity, the mode of existence, of the 
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individual, asking whether he is related to something in such a 
manner that his relationship is a true God-relationship. The 
objective inquirer contemplates nature and human history; he 
sees much that suggests wisdom and omnipotence but also 
much that disturbs him and makes him doubtful. He can never 
overcome all these doubts and, even if he could, must fear that 
something might happen tomorrow which would shatter his 
little bit of proof to pieces. The inquiry is thus a never ending 
approximation, whose sum total is indecisiveness. Nor could he 
ever bring God objectively before him for still another reason. 
God is namely spirit, and spirit is subjectivity, and subjectivity 
is an inwardness which is revealed only to a corresponding in- 
wardness in the seeker after God, an inwardness which the 
objective temper makes to vanish. 

The thinker who chooses the subjective way appreciates to 
the full and in all its pain the dialectical difficulty that he must 
use some time, perhaps a long time, to find God objectively. 
He is aware that he may die tomorrow or before the search is 
ended, and that every moment is lost in which he does not have 
God—needing God even in order to be able to search for him. 
In the moment of realizing this passionately, he has God, not by 
virtue of any objective deliberation, but by virtue of the infinite 
passion of his inwardness. For God is that of which each indi- 
vidual has an infinite need, and the passionate understanding of 
this is the very form of the true knowledge of God, the true 
God-relationship in inwardness. 

Here then is the parting of the ways, where the road traveled 
by the subjective thinker swings away from the road taken by 
the speculative philosopher. It is not the intellectual content of 
the latter’s philosophy that makes the essential difference, but 
the fact that his mind comes to rest and his life culminates in an 
objectivity. A mediocre thinker and a mediocre personality will, 
of course, seek to compromise this dialectical issue, halting on 
both sides or walking alternately both ways. The greatness of 
Kierkegaard as a religious thinker lies among other things in his 
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decisive and unwavering choice, his intensive concentration 
upon subjective reflection as the road to the highest truth. He 
has thus effected for theological thinking a veritable Copernican 
revolution, one in my opinion infinitely more significant than 
the much heralded astronomical one, the same Copernican 
revolution which is effected in the soul of every man, when he 
becomes mature in the consciousness that it is not so much he 
that cross-examines existence, as existence that cross-examines 
him. 

The rationale of the subjective procedure is not that there is 
no object or any objective reference; this is a misunderstanding. 
Kierkegaard means by the objectivity that he rejects, an im- 
personal and disinterested temper of mind on the part of the 
subject; he does not mean that reference to an object which is 
the universal character and distinguishing mark of every intel- 
lectual function, one which professional empiricists and logical 
positivists tend altogether to neglect, to the confusion of their 
epistemology. But Kierkegaard assumes that there exists in the 
world of the spirit a situation which does not obtain in the world 
of finite ends and values, namely, a one-one correspondence 
between object and subjective attitude. 

The concept of immortality, for example, has as its only sub- 
jective correlate an infinite, passionate, personal, ethical inter- 
est—the fully developed potentiality of the individual’s latent 
subjectivity. The possibility of this interest is the possibility of 
his immortality. And the interest verifies itself when it becomes 
the ruling passion of the individual’s life in time, absolutely 
transforming it, and reducing every finite value to a relativity 
subject to resignation. Money can be attained in a thousand 
ways, the money remaining the same value; but there is only one 
way to obtain the highest good, and that is to risk every lower 
good for its possession. In the absence of such an interest, in- 
quiry into immortality is an affectation of curiosity. 

The existence of God becomes real only for the individual 
who is fully persuaded that he can of himself do nothing, neither 
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rightly rejoice in his day of gladness nor rightly sorrow in his 
hour of grief. As long as he lives in the illusion that he can of 
himself do everything or something, God does not really exist 
for him, no matter how orthodox his theistic credo. This self- 
annihilation of the individual before God is man’s truth and his 
highest perfection as human being, a perfection, moreover, open 
to all men. 

The revolution of which we have spoken consists in the shift 
of attitude from the common presupposition that we must begin 
by obtaining true opinions, when the subjective assimilation will 
come of itself (which, however, it never does), to the making the 
question of man’s true subjectivity primary, the truth of the 
objective correlate then following of itself. For a view of life it 
is pathos and ethos which constitute the decisive factors: pathos 
first, and then the ethos that springs from this pathos. The 
“how”’ of the subjective mode of existence indirectly determines 
the “what” of the truth and is the point of application for 
fruitful inquiry. 

In the issue of this dialectical situation God becomes a pos- 
tulate for the subjective thinker. But not in the usual empty 
and otiose sense, that God is objectively needed to explain and 
justify human ideals. This would make of God something like 
an imaginary point outside the picture of life, having the func- 
tion of giving a theoretical unity to its perspectives. But for the 
religious man God is not outside life, but within it, as its all in 
all. When the passionate concern of the individual is maximally 
developed, faith breaks forth in his consciousness as a postula- 
tion of God necessary to the individual, a life-necessity, since 
God is the resolution of his despair. 

The above considerations apply only to ethical and ethico- 
religious truth, whose essence it is to have an essential and in- 
separable relationship to human existence. Other truth, whose 
relationship to human existence is external and accidental, re- 
quires as a matter of course objectivity in the inquirer; and 
Kierkegaard insists merely on the primacy of the ethical. That 
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an individual thinker here and there should devote his life to 
objective research, as a relativity among other relativities, 
meets with no criticism from Kierkegaard; he rather goes out of 
his way again and again to express his profound respect for 
science and scholarship. But each individual, whether philoso- 
pher or scientist or butcher or baker or candlestick-maker, needs 
first and foremost to understand himself and the disposition of 
his powers in the ethical; for the ethical is the universal foothold 
for each individual existence, the one indispensable bond of 
human fellowship, in which and before which we are all equal. 
The ethical is jealous for the purity of its own quality, not being 
in the slightest degree impressed by the utmost quantity of 
talent and power and fortune; it requires itself of the humblest 
man and the greatest genius on precisely the same terms. It is 
not science, but the sophistical use of science to emasculate the 
ethical and confound existence, against which Kierkegaard 
directs the arrows of his wit and satire. 


We have called this dialectic an existential dialectic partly 
because it everywhere accentuates existence and partly because 
it reflects the fundamental traits of existence. What then is 
existence, in Kierkegaard’s use of this term as a category? It is 
first of all a synthesis of status and task. The task may be 
evaded or shabbily executed; but the existence of the individual 
as a matter of status remains to plague him with its unfulfilled 
requirement and to render his situation comical. There are 
many who exist after a fashion, succeeding bestially enough in 
becoming objective, though they still remain subjects, also after 
a fashion; just as a drunken driver who lets the horses take him 
home is also a driver. 

Existence is a synthesis of the temporal and the eternal which 
posits a process of becoming and hence involves an incessant 
striving. When Plato says in the Symposium that love is the 
child of poverty and plenty, and hence is always in want, a 
seeker after satisfaction, he evidently means by love human life 
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taken in its entirety; and the synthesis of poverty and plenty is 
an analogy to the synthesis of the temporal and the eternal. It 
is the eternal that gives continuity to the striving; the eternal 
becomes concrete in the individual in the culminating moment 
of his idealizing passion. To exist without passion is impossible, 
if one is to become conscious of the terms of one’s existence; the 
passion of the infinite within a man yields in its culmination the 
highest realization that can be had in time. But the next mo- 
ment the temporal conditions of existence are again enforced 
upon the individual, and his life again becomes a striving in 
which thought and being, striving and fulfilment, are separated 
from one another. An existing individual cannot remain in the 
eternal, but can at the most repeatedly arrive; renewal and re- 
instatement thus becomes the goal of life as long as life lasts. 

The existential dialectic, being grounded in this situation, will 
therefore be utilized to dissolve away every form of illusory 
finality, which would in one way or another put an end to the 
striving which is life’s content in its truth. It will discover and 
explore and accentuate the elusiveness, the insecurity, the 
uncertainty, the risk, inseparable from existence; for existence 
and objective security do not jibe. The subjective thinker will 
thus be active in discovering the negativities of existence and 
will be as negative as he is positive, holding both in an equal 
balance. 

Intellectually, the subjective thinker will not permit his mind 
to rest in that supposed certainty of sense knowledge, for ex- 
ample, that deceives the sensuous man in his stupor. Nor will 
he come to rest, as if he had reached finality, in any form of 
approximation-knowledge, historical or natural-scientific. He 
will have no system as his final result, since system and finality 
are one and the same thing, and since life, for the living indi- 
vidual, comes under the head of unfinished business. He will 
avoid the sense of security which comes from credulous trust in 
the permanence of the customary and will actively bring home 
to himself, as a daily discipline, the precariousness of every 
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established order. He will not so trust in his own cleverness, his 
power to calculate the probabilities, as to imagine that he has 
tamed and confined the incalculable energies of the possible. 
He will permit the consciousness of the possibility of death at 
any moment so to pervade his thought as always to be present 
in the background, transforming every ever-so-solid security 
into an uncertainty in relation to himself. 

Morally, he will not permit his life to become petrified in a 
respectable routine, turning the rest of his moral existence into 
the slightest of marginal notes appended to a text long since 
finished. (If a friend who has had time to investigate this mat- 
ter is right in reporting that cases of conscience are extremely 
rare in academic circles, then it would seem that this is a form 
of finality especially tempting to college professors.) He will not 
so cling to an institution, or to an established order of any kind, 
as to find in such an objectivity a guaranty that his striving has 
reached its end. Newman spent a good part of his life in seeking 
an answer to the question of which is the right church. Had he 
posed the question subjectively, he would have asked instead 
how his subjectivity should be constituted, in order that the 
fellowship of those like-minded with him might constitute the 
true church. And, in view of the circumstance that no indi- 
vidual is finished, he would have been compelled to postulate 
the true and ideal church as an invisible and spiritual order. 
The fixation of the religious life about a formula or an institu- 
tion as a final resting-place that decides once and for all the issues 
of life is an illegitimate objectivity which the subjective thinker 
uses his dialectic to avoid. To keep the ardor of the spirit alive, 
the dialectic must actively discover the precarious and the 
uncertain. For the uncertain is the perpetual unrest in the 
dynamic of subjectivity, the guaranty that faith is a real victory 
of the spirit and not a delusive dream. 

I quote as summary a footnote from the Postscript: 


In general, it is the distinctive mark of the infinite reflection in which 
alone the subjectivity of the individual can have the appropriate concern 
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for an eternal happiness, that it is everywhere accompanied by the 
dialectical. Let it be a word, a proposition, a man, or whatever else you 
please—as soon as this is made to constitute a limit such that the limit 
itself is undialectical, we have narrowness of mind and superstition. 
There exists in every man an indolent as well as anxious desire to have 
something so entirely fixed and certain that it can exclude the dialectical ; 
but this desire is really cowardice, and treason toward the divine. Even 
the most certain of all things, a divine revelation, becomes dialectical the 
moment I set myself to appropriate it; even the most fixed of all commit- 
ments, the infinite negative resolve, the infinite form for the existence of 
God within the individual, becomes at once dialectical. The moment I 
take the dialectical away I become superstitious, and cheat God of what 
he requires of me, namely the constant, repeated and strenuous reacquire- 
ment of that which has once been acquired. But it is of course much 
easier and more comfortable to be objective and superstitious, proclaiming 
this thoughtlessness as the highest wisdom. 


The general purport and spirit of this passage is reflected in 
the remarkable Socratic saying that even if a man knew how to 
make himself immortal, it would do him no good as a means to 
happiness, unless he also had the wit to use his immortality 
rightly after achieving it. 


The great abundance of thought in the Kierkegaardian writ- 
ings is only misunderstood if it is regarded as a contribution to 
the world’s objective scholarship, an addition to learning, a 
gefundenes fressen for budding Ph.D.’s and scholarly professors. 
It is directed to the human being who is so often submerged in 
the scholar and who seeks to make his life more significant. In 
the figure of the ‘“‘professor’’ Kierkegaard personifies the tend- 
ency to translate everything into terms of objective knowledge 
and thus to rest in the illusion that one really possesses every- 
thing for which one has a classification; as if one were to seek 
satisfaction for hunger by contemplating a meal ticket, or 
rather, as if one’s hunger had become so attenuated as really to 
be satisfied by such contemplation. Kierkegaard prophesied 
that the professor of the future would inherit also him, just as 
he has in a sense inherited all the best wisdom that has been 
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wrought out in the world, in strenuous application, in agony of 
spirit, in fear and trembling and suffering, in tears and in blood. 
In another sense the “professor” cannot inherit, since he ex- 
cludes himself from the realm of spirit by evading the claims of 
inwardness, passion, and decisive action. 

With biting irony Kierkegaard has traced three stages in the 
evolution of Christendom. In the first stage the martyr was the 
representative Christian; in the second stage it was the monk; 
and then came the modern age, the flowering of science and 
culture, when the representative Christian has become the 
learned professor. There is in the professor an obstinate and 
almost inextinguishable persistence in apprehending everything 
as knowledge, just as a certain type of Englishman in his spleen 
looks at everything as subject for a wager. This professor in us, 
says Kierkegaard, is longer than the longest tapeworm; only 
God can extirpate him, so as to make a man. 

Let me close with a typical Kierkegaardian anecdote, used by 
him in the Journals to illustrate this point: A raw recruit is 
being instructed by a corporal in the bearing and behavior of a 
soldier. ““You must hold yourself erect in the ranks,’ says the 
corporal. “Aye, aye, I understand that,” says the recruit. The 
corporal continues: “And then you must not talk while under 
arms.” The recruit: “Oh, is that so; very well, I am glad you 
have told me, so that now I know about it.”’ ‘‘What the devil,”’ 
says the corporal, ‘did I not tell you to keep your mouth shut!” 
“Aye, but do not be angry with me; now that I understand it I 
shall be sure to remember it.” 
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INDIVIDUAL, COLLECTIVE, AND SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


H. GOMPERZ 


all, it ought to be threefold. They are intended to be, 

first, a contribution to the discussion of the free-will con- 
troversy by stressing a point of view generally, I think, neg- 
lected; second, an essay to throw some light on certain curious 
phenomena, historical and sociological ; and, third, an attempt to 
clarify, by calm discussion, some problems of ethics and politics 
which hitherto, when considered at all, have usually been han- 
dled in the spirit either of prejudice or of indignation. 

Most of my readers are likely to have heard rather too much 
than too little about the so-called problem of free will. In its 
discussion, carried on for hundreds and even thousands of years 
by theologians and philosophers, the term ‘“freedom’’ has 
acquired a technical meaning which is certainly not that of com- 
mon sense. In daily life we call a man free when he is not pre- 
cluded from doing what he wishes to do but can “freely” follow 
his inclination, make his choice, and realize his decision. In 
philosophy he would be styled free only if it could be shown that 
his inclinations, choices, and decisions were not themselves the 
necessary result, on the one hand, of the situation in which he 
finds himself and, on the other hand, of his own character or 
nature. Now one sect of philosophers holds that freedom in this 
latter sense is impossible, since all conduct must necessarily be 
determined by the conditions just mentioned. The rival sect 
emphatically denies this, stressing, among other things, the 
argument that if it were true a man’s conduct would, in truth, 
be forced upon him and, if that were the case, it would be as 
unreasonable as it would be unjust to hold him responsible for 
it. Now I do not pretend here to settle the entire problem, but 
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as far as the argument referring to determination or compulsion 
is concerned, it has long since seemed to me that the thesis of 
the advocates of ‘‘freedom” is absurd, whereas the antithesis of 
its adversaries is rather unmeaning. On the one hand, to main- 
tain that a man’s conduct, if it were necessarily determined by 
his character, would therefore be forced upon him amounts to 
saying that he would in that case be coerced by himself, which, 
in plain English, I hold to be nonsense. What is really meant is 
that in this case my conduct would be an exact expression of 
my character, and it is hard to see why I should not be held 
responsible for what flows from, and expresses, my own char- 
acter or nature. On the other hand, since there is absolutely no 
other way of knowing anything about a man’s character except 
by inferring it from his conduct, the contention that character 
necessarily determines, or is exactly expressed by, conduct, can 
never be checked. It is, indeed, not a factual statement at all; 
it is rather a definition of character. By character we mean an 
assumed condition of conduct. To say that character conditions 
conduct therefore amounts merely to a repetition of this as- 
sumption in another form. But such an assumption cannot 
eliminate the possibility that men might not have any definite 
character at all; and then conduct could certainly not be deter- 
mined by character. 

It is, however, with the thesis of the champions, not with the 
antithesis of the assailants of “freedom,” that my exposition 
will have to deal. One of their main arguments has always been 
the allegedly indissoluble bond connecting voluntary conduct 
with responsibility. One of the most forcible statements of the 
problem from this viewpoint may be found in the third part of 
Professor Nikolai Hartmann’s great work on ethics (1923). Phi- 
losophy, he contends, must start from phenomena; and it is a 
phenomenon—perhaps he might simply have said a fact—that 
men are held, and moreover feel themselves, responsible for 
their conduct only inasmuch as that conduct is supposed to flow 
from a decision of free will. It has therefore appeared to me 
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worth while to inquire whether the alleged phenomenon, or fact, 
is a fact at all. Now the statement that it is might be attacked 
from more than one side. To be freely willed by me, my conduct 
must have been intended, or at least anticipated. It is well 
known, however, that in former times damage inflicted by acci- 
dent was generally held to entail responsibility in very much 
the same way as damage inflicted willingly or by negligence. 
The man who had killed by accident was fined or banished just 
like the murderer; animals were prosecuted and tried like men; 
and even inanimate objects that had caused death were some- 
times tried and still more frequently supposed to need expia- 
tion. Even now the law of most countries makes a difference 
between the criminal who really perpetrated and him who 
merely attempted a crime, although what was intended and 
freely willed may be and mostly is absolutely the same in both 
cases. It is not with this aspect of the problem, however, that I 
propose to deal, but with another one. 

To be freely willed by me, conduct must at any rate be my 
own. The problem I propose to discuss, therefore, is this: Is it 
true that men have always been, and are even now, held re- 
sponsible exclusively for their own conduct, or can cases be 
pointed out in which a man is held responsible for what has been 
done by others and what therefore cannot possibly have been 
freely willed by him? I need hardly say that I should not have 
raised this latter question if I had not come to the result that it 
must be answered in the affirmative, even abstracting from all 
those well-known instances in which A is held responsible, or 
rather co-responsible—if I may use that term—for B’s conduct 
on the ground that he had either instigated or ordered him to 
act as he did, or else had appointed him to a position or intrusted 
him with a function for which he was unfit. 

The cases I am thinking of naturally fall into two classes. 
Sometimes all the members of a group are held responsible for 
what one of them has done, and this is what I shall call ‘“‘collec- 
tive responsibility.”” Sometimes the entire group, or rather its 
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structure and organization, is held, at least in part, responsible, 
or rather co-responsible, for the conduct of its members, and 
this is what I shall term “‘social responsibility.” 

Before specifying instances representative of both classes of 
cases, it may be useful to remark that many of the illustrations 
to be given for collective responsibility may appear archaic, if 
not barbarous, and, moreover, cruel and mostly unreasonable. 
Now this is not really to the point, since the problem is not 
whether it is the fashion, or whether it is humane or reasonable, 
to hold one man responsible for other men’s conduct, but wheth- 
er there is, as it were, a universal agreement concerning the 
necessary and inseparable bond supposed to link responsibility 
to freedom. Nevertheless, it may be advisable to widen the 
scope of the inquiry by extending it to the affiliated problem of 
whether it is indeed always unreasonable to disconnect responsi- 
bility and individuality and to recognize, at least to a certain 
extent, the legitimacy of collective and social responsibility. 
But this latter discussion will indeed force us to consider, if only 
summarily, yet another and more basic problem, viz., what is 
the nature of responsibility, what are men’s motives for apply- 
ing this notion to conduct, and when are they justified in so 
applying it. 

But before entering upon the discussion of all these problems 
I may as well anticipate the result to which their consideration 
has led me. It is this: 


Individual responsibility is not the only known form of responsibility; 
to consider it as such is characteristic of an individualistic age; in earlier 
stages of civilization archaic forms of collective responsibility were held to 
be even more significant; and in future stages some form of social responsi- 
bility seems likely, to a considerable degree, to supersede it. 


To illustrate what has been said about archaic collectivism, 
let us begin by glancing at the Old Testament. There we read 
that a man’s misdemeanors will be avenged on his offspring 
down to the third or fourth generation, but that his righteous- 
ness will be rewarded even to the hundredth. And we read fur- 
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thermore that when the king’s conduct is acceptable to the 
Lord, the entire country will prosper; whereas, when it arouses 
the Lord’s ire, the nation as a whole will have to suffer. And 
this latter conception was not at all peculiar to the Hebrews—it 
was perfectly shared by the Greeks as well as by the Chinese. 
The deeds of the ancestors, then, were imputed to their de- 
scendants, and those of the ruler to his subjects. And if we 
turn from the Old to the New Testament, we meet there the 
doctrine of original sin: we have all sinned in Adam, and shall 
all be justified in Christ. It is true that in some of these cases the 
bond connecting responsibility with individual conduct is not 
completely severed: as far as the country may be considered 
the king’s property, he himself is smitten by its suffering; and 
by the sin of the first parents our own nature is supposed to 
have been corrupted. Yet, speaking broadly, there can be no 
doubt that in all these instances men are rewarded or punished 
for what other men have done; one man’s conduct is imputed 
to others. 

If we pass from theology to ethnology and from antiquity to 
the Middle Ages, we are met first of all by the widely spread 
phenomenon of what may be styled clan or tribe revenge. What 
has been done by one member of a house may and must be 
expiated by some other member. As late as 1887 an Albanian 
explained to my father that life in his couritry was regulated by 
a very simple principle: “Your brother killed my brother, I kill 
you.” In the Nibelungen saga there is a very pathetic episode. 
Kriemhild avenges the murder of her husband, Siegfried, on 
those who have slain him. That is why her brothers must die. 
The two elder ones who were actually implicated in the murder 
have expired already, but the youngest, who at the time of the 
murder was yet a mere child, still lives. His youth and beauty 
touch her heart, but she decides: “I know you are innocent, but 
you are one of them, and so you too must die: none of that 
cursed house may survive!’ And throughout the Middle Ages 
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the Jews were held to be a detestable people chiefly because 
they—that is, their ancestors—had crucified the Savior. 

Anti-Semitism and many other ‘“‘anti” movements even now 
reveal the same sort of reasoning: an honest man, esteemed and 
cherished by his fellow-citizens, is deprived of his living and 
even driven from his native soil because some, or even many, of 
his blood have been usurers or swindlers. It must be admitted, 
however, that in other cases this same reasoning, although per- 
haps as deplorable in its consequences, is yet much less dis- 
putable as to its soundness. In recent wars and revolutions, 
when officers or troops or magistrates were attacked from am- 
bush in a village or on a highway the whole area has been 
burned down; and when bombs have been thrown, supposedly 
by members of a certain political party, other members of that 
party have been fined, jailed, or sent to concentration camps. 
But even in everyday life the same view still largely prevails. 
Just as, once upon a time, the entire city felt proud of the youth 
to whom, in the Olympian games, a wreath had been awarded, 
so even now the whole family feels disgraced when one of them 
goes wrong; and the descendants of great men are supposed to 
have a special claim on the public. Only a few years ago I saw a 
notice in a Vienna newspaper: “Is it not a shame that the 
granddaughter of Schubert’s brother has to live in distress?” 
Evidently the merits of the great composer were to some extent 
imputed to an old lady whom he had never seen. 

These instances of “collective” responsibility have been 
selected from past and present experience. It is, of course, much 
more difficult to give illustrations of “‘social” responsibility from 
future experience. But does there not seem to be, as a matter of 
fact, a growing feeling that the conditions under which men act, 
that is, under which they have been begotten and trained and 
are forced to live, ought not to be entirely overlooked when the 
question of their responsibility is raised? Are we as indignant as 
people may have been some hundred years ago when we hear 
that a poor woman has stolen a loaf of bread to give to her chil- 
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dren, or that the son of a drunkard has committed an act of 
violence? Or, to speak more precisely, is our indignation directed 
as exclusively against that woman or that man and not, at least 
in part, rather against a state of things in which children are 
left without bread and drunkards are free to multiply at their 
pleasure? Do we not feel as if in those earlier epochs our field of 
vision had been all too limited? It comprised but the individual 
offender; it was he who was placed between good and evil; he 
had to make his choice and was deemed righteous or guilty 
accordingly. But have we not come to see that this is not the 
whole story and that we ought not to leave the culprit’s en- 
vironment—past and present—out of the picture? Is not so- 
ciety, which has permitted him to be born with a feeble and 
distempered mind and, moreover, has allowed a state of things 
to arise and to continue in which temptation must necessarily 
appeal to him so strongly, as guilty as he is? And does it not 
look, therefore, as if responsibility which formerly had rested 
largely upon natural groups, such as families, tribes, and na- 
tions, was now being placed, to a considerable extent, upon 
social conditions, structures, and institutions? 

As a matter of fact, then, the tying down of responsibility to 
the freely willed conduct of particular men and women is not a 
universal law of human nature. There are such phenomena as 
collective, and as social, responsibility. Yet, if these phenomena 
could be shown to be always and entirely unreasonable, their 
significance might to some extent be impaired. And indeed some 
superficial attempts at rationalizing collective responsibility 
ought at once to be discarded. A family, e.g., feeling disgraced 
by the misconduct of one of its members, is apt to contend that 
strangers might suspect his education to have been neglected. 
But if all the other members of the family are irreproachable, 
such an inference would evidently be ill-founded. Nor would it 
be surprising if the view that the descendants of a great man 
have a special claim on the public were supported by the argu- 
ment that the knowledge his posterity would be taken care of 
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would stimulate a man to higher degrees of exertion and 
achievement. But is it not absurd to suppose that any consid- 
erations referring to his yet unborn grandniece have, or could 
have, in any way contributed to the quality, or even to the 
quantity, of Schubert’s work? Indeed, if there were any sense 
in the argument at all, would it not be more plausible to contend 
that a man will work more when he knows that he himself has 
to provide for his family since nobody else is likely to do so? 
Such pseudo-rationalizations have no value at all; they serve 
neither to explain nor to justify collective responsibility. For it 
must be borne in mind that, in this case also, explanation and 
justification are two very different things. 

The explanation is indeed very simple. Man is originally a 
“social animal.” The feeling of group-solidarity is developed 
long before that of individual independence. The “we” pre- 
cedes the “I.” Success and failure with primitive man, whether 
in chase or in war, mostly refer to the group; but even when due 
mainly to an individual, they are referred to the clan or to the 
tribe, to the city or to the nation. Even to the Greek mind the 
political significance of virtue was at least as great as its ethical 
value. It was only in the Hellenistic age that individualism be- 
gan to outgrow collectivism or, as we might perhaps say, 
civism. It culminated in Christianity when the redemption and 
salvation of the individual soul came to be recognized as man’s 
highest goal. And it is the Christian tradition that makes us 
feel today as if group responsibility were but an archaic sur- 
vival. But that does not prove that collective, and still less that 
social, responsibility is always and everywhere unreasonable. If 
we wish to know whether it is, and to what extent, we must 
inquire what it means to hold men responsible, and when it is 
reasonable to do so. 

As far as I can see, where it is not merely a convenient fiction 
of the law, the use of the term “to hold a man responsible”’ is 
but an abbreviated way for designating three pairs of reactions, 
viz., reward and punishment, praise and blame, self-satisfaction 
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and self-reproach; and responsibility itself denotes the fitness of 
the agent to become an object of such reaction. Now for the 
sake of brevity and simplicity the negative terms of these pairs 
only will be considered, since their significance in human life 
appears, alas, to be by far the greater. We may then say, brief- 
ly, that self-reproach is merely blame projected into the agent 
himself; it is (as Adam Smith has pointed out in his immortal 
and nowadays all too much neglected Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments) the voice of “the man within the breast,” echoing the 
utterances of supposedly impartial lookers-on. Blame is pun- 
ishment dematerialized, as it were, as is shown, among other 
things, by the intimate bond connecting chastising and chiding. 
Punishment is revenge administered in an orderly and impartial 
way so as to inflict upon the right person an evil duly propor- 
tioned to the offense (according to law or usage or to the notions 
current at a particular time in a particular society) ; and revenge 
is but self-defense prolonged, i.e., persisted in even when the 
attack itself has been more or less completely and successfully 
repelled. Now the essential point of this analysis in the present 
context is that holding a man responsible is a reaction derived 
from instinct, although from instinct partly controlled by rea- 
son. But this control refers only to the amount of the evil in- 
flicted and to the object and the conditions of its infliction; it 
does not extend to the fact that evil is inflicted at all, and this 
infliction, therefore, if it is to be justified, must be shown to be 
reasonable by a separate proof. Now evil, here as elsewhere, can 
only be justified if it can be proved to be an indispensable means 
to the production of a higher good. And the only good to be 
considered here, as far as I can see, is the promotion of desirable, 
and the checking of undesirable, conduct. Indeed, these terms 
seem to denote all the effects commonly adduced as justifica- 
tions of punishment; they apply whether we suppose that end 
to be to make the offender reform or to prevent the repetition of 
the offense or to deter others from offending in a similar way. 
But if that is so, what follows? To apply the concept of re- 
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sponsibility will be reasonable only when the manner in which 
it is applied is the fittest to produce the effect intended, viz., 
promotion of desirable, and checking of undesirable, conduct, 
and so this is also the standard by which to test the rationality 
of collective as well as of social responsibility. 

Now to take up the case of social responsibility first, we may 
start from the well-known case of instigation. It is an acknowl- 
edged principle to hold the agent responsible, but to extend this 
responsibility to the instigator. Indeed, it is as undesirable that 
A should instigate B to criminal or vicious conduct as that B 
should suffer himself to be instigated or seduced by A. But now 
let us suppose the case of a fiendish demon successfully in- 
stigating or seducing a vast multitude of men, or even the 
entire population of a given area! It will indeed be reasonable 
to hold all the individual offenders responsible, since we do not 
wish any individual to succumb even to forcible seduction. But 
it will be appropriate to stress the co-responsibility of the in- 
stigator far more, since, if we can stop mass instigation, the 
effect will be far greater than anything to be achieved by 
deterring any particular agent. Instead of such a mass instiga- 
tor let us consider the parents, the educators, the authors, the 
newspaper editors, the preachers, and the film-producers, in 
short, the entire environment of the offender, as far as we sup- 
pose them to have, by their influence, contributed to his mis- 
conduct. Is it not clear that it would be reasonable to emphasize 
their co-responsibility even more than his responsibility? We 
may punish or rebuke the individual but, the same influences 
persisting, the effect will be rather insignificant; whereas, if we 
could remove those influences, the effect would be gigantic. 
And does not the same hold good for social conditions in gen- 
eral? No doubt, they are the real instigators and seducers. I do 
not contend that the individual offender ought not to be held 
accountable at all. Even in distress we do not wish people to 
steal. But surely, if the distress could be removed (and to blame 
its causes is at least the first step toward an effort to remove it), 
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an enormous amount of undesirable conduct would automatical- 
ly disappear. Social responsibility then appears to be a rational 
concept. 

And indeed in a dim and emotional way it would seem long 
since to have been anticipated. Even in an individualistic age 
it was felt, and rightly felt, that the man who did well might not 
claim the whole of the merit, and that he who failed ought not 
to bear the whole of the guilt. Even Christianity itself had to 
admit that there were powers co-responsible for man’s conduct. 
Satan and his devils were there to share in the blame, and God 
and his angels to participate in the glory. 

The case of inherited instincts and propensities deemed unde- 
sirable is not essentially different. Though they are innate, we 
should yet wish a man to resist them as far as he can. Therefore 
we cannot reasonably relieve him from responsibility altogether. 
But if we knew more about eugenics, or rather about dysgenics, 
and therefore also knew how to prevent the criminal from ap- 
pearing in this world, the co-responsibility of the ancestors who 
begot him would have to be stressed even more than the re- 
sponsibility of their guilty descendant. And here too a certain 
awareness of that co-responsibility seems never to have been 
entirely missing. In Greece it was ascribed to fate, in India to a 
former life, and in Christianity to original sin. 

With reference to collective or group responsibility the prob- 
lem is far more complex and doubtful. To hold a man respon- 
sible for what other members of the same group have done or 
omitted seems in many instances to be indeed entirely unreason- 
able, so that we might easily consider it to be but a prejudice 
and a survival. Reluctantly, and not without certain qualifica- 
tions, I have, however, come to the conclusion that the principle 
of collective responsibility, though often misapplied in a way as 
deplorable as it is absurd, may yet, at least in two groups of 
cases, be justified even now. 

Very often the individual offender cannot be identified but 
the group to which he belongs can be. Let us suppose we be- 
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longed to a primitive clan or tribe next to which another one 
was living. Their men have crossed the border stream during 
the night and have driven away our cattle or even killed one of 
our men. What ought we to do? If we do nothing, not knowing 
the real offenders, the raid will very soon be repeated. Must we 
not, then, hold their entire group responsible and retaliate even 
upon the innocent? But unhappily that archaic situation does 
not lack counterparts even today. Remember the case of troops 
being shot at in a village or in a forest, or that of bombs evi- 
dently thrown by members of a certain party or group! Are the 
officers or the magistrates bound to submit to this and thereby 
to encourage the repetition of such acts merely because they 
cannot lay their hands on the individuals who actually com- 
mitted them? And is it utterly unreasonable if they try to 
obviate such a repetition by making the offenders feel that by 
their conduct they endanger their own comrades? An objection 
indeed may be advanced: Is such a procedure not absolutely in- 
compatible with humanity? This will be considered presently. 

Let us turn meanwhile to the second group of cases. Some- 
times by excluding all the members of a group from certain 
privileges, or even by subjecting them to discrimination, regard- 
less of their individual guilt or innocence, the probability of 
some particular misconduct may be considerably lessened. It is 
not to the point whether such a situation is indeed a frequent 
one. The problem is what attitude ought to be taken if it did 
arise. Let me illustrate it, then, hypothetically, and by an in- 
stance unlikely to arouse any specific susceptibilities in most of 
my readers. Let us assume—what has often been maintained in 
Europe—that theft is more frequent among gypsies than among 
men and women of another extraction. Is an employer pre- 
cluded from preferring applicants other than gypsies for a job, 
other things being equal? The gypsy may be irreproachable per- 
sonally. Yet is the employer acting unreasonably in trying to 
diminish his risk as much as he can? There may indeed be cases 
in which he is, if, e.g., theft were common only among Hun- 
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garian gypsies, whereas the applicant were a Polish gypsy; or if 
it occurred with more than average frequency among gypsies 
whose parents still led a nomadic life, whereas the applicant’s 
parents had been settlers. But a new problem arises: Is the 
employer bound to inquire into these particulars and is he not 
justified in declining to take pains and to incur expense for that 
purpose, and in resolving simply to employ no gypsy whatever? 
I do not see how his resolution could be pronounced unreason- 
able. And yet thereby the innocent is undoubtedly held re- 
sponsible for the failures of the guilty. 

But is not such a course manifestly unjust and even cruel? I 
am afraid that problem cannot be settled by argument. To 
those who have been trained in an individualistic age and who 
have been imbued with the sense of justice in its individualistic 
acceptation, punishing the innocent for what the guilty have 
done may, under any circumstances, appear so monstrous that 
they feel it to be out of the question, even when it can be shown 
not to be unreasonable. Indeed the question seems to represent 
but a particular application of a far vaster problem. To what 
extent must the old rule, attributed, not quite fairly, to the 
Jesuits, be accepted: The end sanctifies the means? Nobody, 
nowadays, advocates torture as a regular form of punishment. 
And yet, can the deterring force of torture be denied? Nobody, 
on the other hand, doubts that many things, otherwise illicit, 
are justified when considered to be indispensable in order to 
achieve a good and righteous end. What, then, is the precise 
point at which reason ought to give way to humanity, or 
humanity to reason? It cannot, I should say, be determined by 
any abstract rule. It depends on sentiment, and sentiment is 
determined by innate sensibility, by training, by habit—largely, 
in short, by the spirit of the age. In different ages the question 
will be differently answered. And so will the problem as to how 
far the principle of collective responsibility may be carried with- 
out revolting our feelings. Or perhaps we ought to say the no- 
tion of collective responsibility was most suitable to a barbaric 
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age; but as far as barbarism in any of its forms returns or still 
prevails, the most reasonable way of reacting upon it will not 
always be the one most agreeable to feelings developed in more 
peaceful times and in what we are still accustomed to style 
“higher” stages of civilization. But even where its inapplica- 
bility has to be recognized, it is not because collective responsi- 
bility is necessarily impossible or unreasonable, it is rather be- 
cause, carried to an extreme, it may run counter to the spirit of 
a given age. 

To some extent even group responsibility has to be admitted, 
and social responsibility must be recognized as a postulate, not 
only of reason, but also of justice. The statement, therefore, 
that men can be held responsible solely for individual conduct 
freely willed is certainly wrong; it mistakes a principal char- 
acteristic of individualistic ages for an eternal law of human 
nature. 
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JUSTICE PRESUPPOSES NATURAL LAW 


HERBERT SPIEGELBERG 


HE old controversy about the existence or the possibility of a 

natural law is still far from being settled. The nineteenth cen- 

tury, with its positivistic purge supported by other currents, 
such as historicism and evolutionism, thought that it had done away 
with this metaphysical scarecrow. Since then, however, we have wit- 
nessed a real renaissance of the dead-alive in practically all occidental 
countries. Unfortunately, the results of this fresh impulse are so far by 
no means very satisfactory or promising. There are many more programs 
than there are real achievements. In the theories advanced there is not 
much agreement; strangely enough, natural law seems to support not only 
liberalistic but fascist ideologies as well. One of the greatest defects in the 
old law of nature, its unhistorical rigidity, has not yet been overcome in 
a way combining unambiguity with adequacy to the changing situations. 
But, what is much more dangerous, the foundations of the alleged natural 
law are not clearly laid out. Under such circumstances the new super- 
structures are not at all safe from another landslide—without patient 
buttressing there is little hope for sound and solid construction on this 
exposed ground. 

Before trying to point at one of the most secure foundations of natural 
law, I have to make clear what kind of natural law I advocate. The term 
“natural law” is, indeed, highly ambiguous. We have to bear in mind 
that in history it covered rather divergent conceptions not yet sufficiently 
distinguished. Before these distinctions have been drawn the whole dis- 
cussion, the reviving as well as the refuting of natural law, is utterly 
futile. Here, not having the opportunity to clarify this confusion thor- 
oughly,’ I simply presume to give a definition—based, however, on de- 
tailed analysis of the phenomena. By natural law, then, I understand a 
system of social claims, duties, and rights existing by itself (by its own 
nature, dice.) without deriving from arbitrary, especially human, creation. 

In pointing out one particularly accessible basis of such a natural law, 
I do not claim any revolutionary originality. In this field as in others 
there is much less need for new truths than for making the old truths 


« For an attempt cf. my book on Gesetz und Sittengesetz (Ziirich, 1935), pp. 259 f. 
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speak anew. The foundation I am thinking of may be found in the in- 
trinsic connection between justice and natural law. This connection, al- 
though implicitly acknowledged in most theories, has, as far as I can see, 
not yet been sufficiently brought out. 

Even the declared enemies of natural law, as long as they live in social 
contact, cannot do without constantly using the words “just” and “un- 
just” as significant terms. Probably they will be more apt to complain 
about “flagrant injustice’ than to acknowledge that they have been 
treated justly. From this experience—which, of course, in itself is in 
need of much closer analysis—we may start. I claim that the use of the 
term “just,” if it has any meaning at all, involves the existence of a 
natural law in the sense here defined. 

Justice, at the present moment, has rather fallen on evil days. Not 
only in social and political life (where its name, however, seems to be 
still indispensable as a screen for covering all sorts of injustice), but even 
in theoretical treatment it is comparatively neglected. In fact, justice 
has become something like a stepchild both of moral philosophy and of 
jurisprudence. Jurisprudence tends to leave it to ethics; and ethics seems 
rarely to get as far as the problems of justice. So justice falls into the 
dangerous crevasse which has developed, at many places, along the border 
line between moral and legal philosophy. In former days justice was one 
of the cardinal virtues, and even the highest of them. It is typical of the 
modern situation that Nikolai Hartmann? characterizes it as the lowest 
of his ethical virtues. 

It is not my intention to discuss here all the historical interpretations 
of justice. One fact which seems to me rather noteworthy, however, is 
that ethics has looked upon justice primarily’as a virtue, a particular 
habitual disposition of the human mind. Certainly, there is such a thing 
as the virtue of justice. But the predominant occupation with this side 
of justice has left in the background certain more basic and important 
phenomena which we shall have to stress in this connection. 

If we follow Aristotle’s classical and still unexhausted analysis of jus- 
tice in the fifth book of his Nikomachean Ethics we realize that very soon 
he shifts from the discussion of the personal disposition “justice” to that 
of “the just”’ (rd dixaov), i.e., of a certain objective proportionality be- 
tween persons. This shift is by no means accidental. The virtue of jus- 
tice finds its expression in actions which are meant to bring about just 
conditions, just states of affairs. This objective justice or justness is, 
indeed, the basic phenomenon. Primarily justice as well as injustice re- 


2 Ethik (Leipzig, 1926), chap. xliv. 
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fers to a specific factual order in the relation between persons. It is pred- 
icated with reference to their having or not having certain things, to 
their being duly or unduly deprived of certain opportunities, or invested 
with deserved or undeserved privileges and the like.’ So far, justice is 
not yet concerned with the moral actions and dispositions of persons but 
refers only to their objective relations in the distribution of specific goods 
between them. It is in the second place‘ only that it applies to acts 
which aim at the realization of such relations and, in the same way, to 
products of thought such as judgments, evaluations, laws, commands, 
injunctions referring to them. And only in the third place does justice 
inhere in those dispositions that incline to actions toward the creation of 
the just order and, finally, to the person himself, who by intentional and 
constant just or unjust behavior may become just or unjust.‘ 

In a systematic philosophy of justice the next task would be to give a 
detailed analysis of this primary justice—or, rather, of the meaning of 
the predicate “just” and of the predicate “unjust” when applied to con- 
crete social situations. As long, however, as we know at what phenomena 
these predicates point, we may dispense here with such an analysis, 
particularly in view of the vastness of the subject. Suffice it to say that 
in my opinion there are very good reasons for holding the view that the 
predicates ‘‘just’’ and “unjust” point at unanalyzable qualities of the 
same type as goodness or beauty and cannot be reduced to any kind of 
usefulness or anything similar. Consequently, in the absence of a differ- 
entia specifica inside such a simple quality, no definition in a strict sense 
can be given. The only possible (and all the more needful) thing is to 
give a more or less indirect description leading up unflinchingly to the 
intuitive identification of the irreducible phenomenon in its uniqueness. 

In this connection, however, the only important question concerns 
the foundations of such a phenomenon: On what does the appearance of 


3 One might think that, as we speak of a just or unjust price or penalty or reward, 
even simple entities, not only relations between persons, may be the substrata of objec- 
tive justice or injustice. Closer inspection, however, will reveal that a price or a penalty 
is never just in the same way as a certain distribution of goods is just. Moreover, in a 
strict sense, it is not the price as a certain amount of money equivalent to a good or 
the penalty as the suffering inflicted upon a person in answer to a wrong that are just 
or unjust, but at most the determination of such a penalty, or the demand or payment 
of such a price—in other words, certain events occurring in the relations between per- 
sons. 

4 Here I differ from Gerhart Husserl in his article on ‘‘Justice” (International Journal 
of Ethics, 1937, p. 271): “Justice is an attribute of an act.” 

5 Cf. the distinction between the unjust act and the unjust man with Aristotle 
(Eth. Nik. v. 6. 1134 @ 22 ff.). 
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the qualities “just” and “unjust” depend? What makes a social order 
just? Our main interest lies in this question of the reasons for justice. 

The famous definition given by Ulpian, “Justitia est constans et 
perpetua voluntas ius suum cuique tribuendi,” is certainly in many ways 
inadequate, mainly in so far as it makes of justice a special kind of will. 
Still, one element in it, the attribution of the ius suum to everybody, 
seems to me a very momentous factor among the reasons for the justice 
of a social order or a social act. It is this factor which Aristotle failed to 
bring out in his characterization of the just as the proportionate (avadoyor) 
between persons, thereby not taking sufficient account of the difference 
between the proportionate in a mathematical or in an aesthetical sense 
and the just proportionate. Yet, without further development, even such 
a definition remains almost pointless. For what is due to everybody, what 
is his ius? It is only here that the real problem begins. 

One might conceive that the due is simply that which was previously 
allotted by an arbitrary act. Surely there are cases where before the 
legal regulation nothing was due, where justice, therefore, is only legal 
justice, the one kind of justice according to Aristotle. Nothing in the 
way of rights in legal proceedings, of patents or titles, was due to the 
individual before the state decided to regulate these matters. Yet, in 
fixing such claims and rights the state is by no means at complete liberty, 
but has to keep within certain limits. It would be utterly unjust to let 
such claims depend on characteristics such as the initials of the name or 
the color of the hair. An administrative or judicial act although com- 
plying with such regulations would still remain unjust. This seems to 
say that even these previous acts of allotting claims are subject to a pre- 
legal standard determining their justice or injustice. Only in so far as 
they respect the original claims of the individuals may such regulations 
create additional claims. Legal justice is only possible on the basis of a 
special blank for discretionary regulations offered by prelegal justice. It 
is, therefore, not a genuine, independent kind of justice; it is derivative, 
conditioned by prelegal or natural justice. 

But, quite apart from legal justice, if there is anything like natural 
justice in Aristotle’s sense, it presupposes that certain things are due to 
the individual regardless of all artificial regulations. Thus, a law pre- 
venting anybody from the development of his best faculties seems to be 
unjust as depriving him of his due. 

If this be true, certain claims (iura) belong to the person as a pre- 
requisite of the very idea of justice. Justice itself would be a quality con- 
sequent on the fulfilment of such prelegal claims. Inasmuch as these are 
prelegal we may call them natural (dice), as opposed to artificial (vou). 
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In addition to such natural claims, there are natural duties of other per- 
sons which correspond to such claims between several persons in a social 
community. Finally, there are natural rights in the stricter sense of free 
rights or authorizations. If I distinguish between rights and claims, it is 
because there seems to me an important difference between claims essen- 
tially directed toward obtaining something and rights giving the possi- 
bility of doing something. In a system of natural law this distinction will 
prove of considerable significance. 

It is much more important here to emphasize in which sense such 
claims, rights, and duties are not to be taken as natural. Indeed, in this 
connection, the term “‘natural,” things being as they are, is freighted with 
so many unnatural misunderstandings that much may be said in favor 
of avoiding it entirely. It might be better to speak of “essential” or 
“intrinsic” or “ideal” claims, duties, and rights. At any rate, in speaking 
of natural or even of innate rights we do not mean that they may be dis- 
covered by the methods of the natural scientist—e.g., by dissecting the 
body of a new-born baby; it is obvious that nobody ever thought of 
natural rights as natural in this sense. 

Perhaps the most important task consists of freeing the concept of 
natural law from the traditional misinterpretation of being essentially 
eternal and unchangeable. It is much less the genuine natural law than 
its legal expression in bills and declarations of rights that has created this 
fatal prejudice. Mutability is perfectly consistent with the idea of natural 
law.® It may change in the same degree as its natural bearer and the 
natural circumstances it refers to may change. The claim to public relief 
in case of unemployment is dependent on an ill-adapted economic system 
and does not exist in a well-functioning economy; the just price varies 
according to the technical progress in our power of producing goods. In 
fact, an unchangeable natural law would be something most unnatural. 
The problem of the day is to develop the idea of a natural law capable of 
change without dissipation of its substance; it might be compared with 
the dependent variable to the independent variable in a mathematical 
function which itself is invariable. I do not think that such a natural law 
is bound to be as deadening and immobilizing a specter as it is generally 
supposed to be. It would be as living and flexible as is justice in its chang- 
ing but distinct answers to changed circumstances. 

But if it is not nature in the strict sense that gives a foundation for the 
so-called “natural law,’”’ whence would it come? For it seems obvious 


6 Cf. Aristotle on natural justice among human beings as opposed to gods (Eth. Nik. 
v. 7. 11346 28 ff.). 
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that such a law requires a basis giving an intelligible account of its exist- 
ence and its structure. 

I think there is no good reason for restricting the foundations of natural 
law to nature in a scientific sense. Here I would suggest only one alterna- 
tive offered by the new theory of value which seems to me particularly 
promising. A special value attaches to the fact that a particular person 
has certain goods—e.g., social respect (not to speak of things such as 
garments or food). It is not by chance that we say: “He is worthy of 
them.”—meaning thereby that he has a value which by its own 
nature demands certain things integrating this value. At any rate, this 
phenomenon of worthiness and the value involved in the possession of 
certain goods by certain persons deserves closer examination. But this 
is not all. It implies a special value that the person has not only the goods, 
but the claim to these goods as well. This we may realize best if we com- 
pare a person having such claims with another deprived of them and 
simply living at the mercy of other people—in short, a slave. In pointing 
out this value I am not only thinking of the usefulness and the value of 
such a claim to its bearer; but I hold that in the tissue of the universe 
it means a gain if persons, being in some sense the focal points for the 
appearance and the realization of values, are entitled to things that guar- 
antee their own being, their development, and their activities. However, 
such an idea has, of course, a “natural claim” to a much more detailed 
analysis than I can give it in this article.’ 

To sum up the main point of my argument: It is justice itself that 
makes the idea of a natural law indispensable. Unless we renounce justice 
entirely, we cannot do without acknowledging some sort of natural law. 
Otherwise we are left without a compass and rudderless on the high sea, 
drifting at the mercy of dictating totalitarianisms. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


7 I have elaborated this in a book (to be published) on ideal orders and their founda- 
tions, developing the idea of a natural law based on values. 








THE LOCUS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


PAUL WEISS 


T IS wrong to praise or blame one man for actions independently 
performed by another. But this wrong would be an inevitable result 
if the individual judged were not identical with the one who com- 

mitted the act. An act, however, usually occurs before a judgment is or 
can be made. Unless individuals persisted for a period of time, to con- 
demn or approve, to punish or reward would be the surest way to be 
consistently immoral. 

To cut off a hand that offends is to punish a deed at its most proximate 
source. Bodies, however, constantly change in their constituents, weights, 
shapes, colors, etc. If these characteristics exhausted the meaning or being 
of a body, none but the innocent could ever be apprehended or punished. 
The body, however, is not the set of constituents, functions, or characters 
which it exhibits at different times. Bodies persist; this hand is not other 
than that which I moved a moment ago. But that which persists also 
changes. Unless changing properties were essential to a persistent body, 
it would be incapable of growth, destruction, or mutilation, and would 
be without an observable magnitude, shape, size, color, etc.; it would be a 
nontemporal entity incapable of touching or being touched, a noumenon 
without a phenomenal career. If it is possible to act morally with refer- 
ence to a body, it could only be because, on the one hand, that body was 
self-same over a period of time, and, on the other hand, because its public 
guises and transformations were pertinent to it. Philosophies of events, 
of occasions, of simple impressions and atomic occurrences, cancel the 
possibility of an ethical ethics of punishment, and in this respect are one 
with their traditional metaphysical rivals, monism, neo-platonism, and 
monadology. A body must be viewed as that which changes while it per- 
sists—as an extended, colored, shaped being which can vary its properties, 
act and react in diverse ways, without changing its nature. 

To have gone this far is to have passed beyond phenomenalism with its 
associated doctrines of behaviorism and positivism, as well as beyond 
rationalism with its rejection of the reality of the realm of perception. 
But it is not yet to have reached the core of identity in responsible or 
moral beings. To be responsible is to be more than a body. We blame the 
falling stone, the shifting weather, and the ocean tides only metaphori- 
cally, intending to assert that they are instruments for powers, or obstacles 
for beings, who know right from wrong. We excuse the child and the 
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madman because they know not what they do. It is the nobility or base- 
ness of one’s thoughts, the Gospels suggest, which alone determines 
whether a man is good or bad. But the mind, like the body, has a different 
cargo and even a different destination at different times. Like the body, 
it must be understood to have a persistent nature, exhibiting itself, 
without detriment to its identity, in momentary guises. The mind, how- 
ever, whether persistent or temporary, cannot be legitimately criticized 
because its thoughts deal with the divine or base. To judge men solely in 
terms of the nobility or baseness of their thoughts is to be compelled to 
term the judge, the reformer, and the ethicist the more despicable the 
more they have content to condemn. It is not necessarily bad to think of 
theft, and it certainly cannot be bad to think it wrong to commit a theft. 
If it is as mind that one is good or bad, it must be as a mind comprehend- 
ing or ignorant of the full import of what it conceives. Knowledge, Soc- 
rates observed, is identical with virtue; only to the degree that one ade- 
quately knows is one morally good. The emendation, however, is not 
sufficient, as Socrates was well aware. A mind, no matter how complete or 
noble its content, is morally sterile if it has no effect on action. Knowledge 
and virtue cannot be identical unless by knowledge we mean that which 
has some relevance to practice; otherwise a virtuous man, like an Epi- 
curean God, would dwell in isolation, indifferent to what actually oc- 
curred in fact. Hell is jammed with men whose minds had no concern 
with what their bodies did; who dwelt on the ideal and formal and let the 
actual and material behave as it would. 

The mind can be responsible for what we actually do only to the degree 
that the body which acts is within its control. It cannot be responsible for 
those actions which do not follow inevitably from entertained ideals. Yet 
good and bad deeds do not necessarily ensue upon the contemplation of 
noble or ignoble ideas. The body is no transparent and automatic me- 
dium for the expression of what is known. Some ideas never play their 
role in practice; others are distorted by the body and the world about. If 
it is a mind which is responsible, it must be a mind as determining inclina- 
tions to act—inclinations which may or may not be carried out in public. 
On this view, thoughts are reprehensible only so far as they express a 
propensity to act in undesirable ways, irrespective of whether they are of 
the noble or despicable, and irrespective of whether or how one in fact 
behaves because of them. True morality would then consist in the enter- 
tainment of ideas determining desirable tendencies, no matter whether or 
how they work themselves out in practice. But if morality consists in the 
acceptance of or submission to ideas determinative of tendencies to act, 
the locus of responsibility must be somewhere other than the mind. 
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Thought does not come without effort; we are responsible for what we 
think and for the practical consequences which ensue, only because we are 
able to control and determine our minds. 

The child thinks before it decides to think, but with maturity it is able 
more and more effectively to decide whether and with respect to what it 
will exercise its mind. And having thought, whether through deliberate 
effort or not, it is able to evaluate what it has thought. It is not what one 
thinks, but the attitude one takes toward what one has thought, which 
determines whether one is good or bad. It is bad to rejoice in the prospect 
of a theft, whether or not the thought was prompted by one’s self or 
whether or not it determines an inclination toward action—but to rejoice, 
to approve, to condemn what one conceives is other than to know. This 
Plato and Spinoza seemed sometimes to have denied, forgetting that the 
knowledge even of divinity, perfection, and the good can be approached 
with repugnance and emotionally distorted. 

My mind is partly under my control and I can develop it to greater or 
lesser degree and evaluate its content in different ways, changing from 
time to time the function it has in the economy of my moral being. And I 
can also develop and evaluate my body. There are times when it is ad- 
visable that it submit to the rule of reason, and there are times when it is 
better to let it run its course—or, what is the same thing in a nobler light, 
there are times when the reason ought only formally to express what the 
body gua body ought to do, and not urge it along the path palely and con- 
ceptually apprehended. But so far as I can and ought to control or allow 
my mind and body to play their roles, I can be identified with neither, 
but only as that which has the power and the volition to develop, evalu- 
ate, and interrelate the one with the other. 

The mind and the body are not two independent substances; nor does 
the one mimic the other in a different medium. Each has a function and a 
status of its own, at once independent of and dependent on the other and 
the common source from which they obtain vitality and direction. Some 
thoughts come whether we would or no, some bodily movements are be- 
yond control; yet these, and those which we deliberately bring about, can 
be evaluated and made to function for ends beyond themselves. And only 
so far as they are products of a volition are we responsible for what they 
are and do, for where volition is, there responsibility is too. 

The responsible, volitional self is the source of both mental and bodily 
processes. Volitions, however, change from time to time; I had no volitions 
when I was an infant, and I have none when I am asleep or unconscious, 
The responsible self, though of longer duration than any deed, and capable 
of remaining identical despite changes in mind and body, has a span 
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shorter than life itself. Volition, no less than mind and body, has its roots 
in a deeper unity which is the very innermost being of the individual. 
One’s moral nature is a later and only an occasional and partial expression 
of one’s being. 

According to Aristotle, the unity which is the human individual is a 
substance comprising a rational mind and an organic body; or better— 
since an organic body is in turn for him a unity of a soul and a potentially 
living body—is a substance comprising a soul, one of whose functions is to 
understand, and an organized unique matter, capable of life and domi- 
nated by the soul. The principles of Aristotle’s logic seem to impel one to 
hold that the soul is a form and thus only formal, a species-character 
without individuality, and that the individual is not intelligible, being a 
mere locus for the form as overlaid with changing individual accidents, 
provoked by the presence of the matter. But, in any case, any unity of 
soul and body, of form and matter, must vary in its nature because the 
matter necessarily changes in quantity and quality in the course of 
growth and decay, division and expansion—the individual, as a con- 
sequence, radically changing in nature from moment to moment. The 
difficulty, I think, was seen and met by Aristotle. His insight can be 
made our own by viewing the distinction of form and matter as epistemic 
or logical, and as pertinent to individual privacies, which are beyond the 
reach of formal definition but are capable of being partly discerned in 
perception and action, and speculatively understood as instances of an 
essential categorial aspect of a comprehensive scheme of things. 

Each existent is an extended intensity, whose observable nature is a 
relativized result of the presence and interaction of other things. The fact 
that there are other existents defines it as finite, temporal, and imperfect. 
But it is the object of each entity to achieve a state of perfection so far as 
that is consonant with its remaining self-same, and to attain this end it 
must possess whatever lies beyond it. The most elementary and indis- 
pensable mode of attaining this goal is nourishment; it is living beings 
alone which are able to increase the degree of perfection they have by 
actually incorporating other reality within themselves. The living being 
can remain identical over a period of time because it always possesses, 
through the medium of desire, all the content that could possibly be part 
of it under some conceivable transformation or reduction, so that the 
difference between it at one moment and another is only the difference in 
degree of actualization it attains as a constant, ideally complete being 
which continually possesses, through desire, the things it actually needs 
in order to be complete. 

A living being grows and decays and thus changes intensively and 
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extensively in the course of its career, remaining self-same only as an 
ideally complete nature, and thus as possessing, through desire, what it 
must actually possess in order to be perfect. In the lower organisms that 
ideally complete nature is partly exhibited in a changing form and matter, 
remaining self-same in its undivided unitary being. In the higher or- 
ganisms, however, the ideally complete nature becomes determinative 
of—and, in the case of man, responsible for—what it does and knows. An 
animal remains self-same over a period of time not as a unitary being of 
which a changing matter and form are partial expressions, as in the case 
of the plant, but as an appetite completely expressed in a bodily form and 
matter, which, together with an animal desire, articulates a substantial 
unity which had no independent being in lower entities. This articulation 
of its unitary nature is different at every moment, the animal remaining 
the same only as constantly balancing the changes in the one with the 
changes in the other. The identity of an animal results from an act of 
reidentification, the isolation of an identical meaning from changing 
appetite and desire. At every moment it partly withdraws from its body 
and so organizes the content of that body with its desires that the two 
sum to the same significance as the content organized before. Such a re- 
treat to a substantial core is an act of sensitivity and is a function of the 
animal’s capacity to feel pleasure and pain. The retreat, however, is only 
momentary; the substantial core at every moment spends itself as bodily 
energy and must be reobtained by the animal at the next moment through 
a sensitive reaction to what environs it. If it can keep that substantial 
core isolated from the body, and thus as having a career independent of 
momentary sensitive reactions or bodily responses, the animal attains a 
reason. Reason is an aspect of the substantial core as having a status 
independent of the body, and is possessed by man alone. He also has 
animal desires and an organic appetite, the former sometimes supporting 
the reason and sometimes the appetite, the latter being articulated in the 
changing material and form that constitutes his body. As at once ration- 
al, desiring, and appetitive man is a soul, partly integrated with and 
partly independent of a body, and it is as soul that he lives and is iden- 
tical with himself from birth to death, in sleep and when awake. 

A responsible being does not merely possess a soul; he determines the 
functions of its parts, integrating reason with desire to constitute a 
practical will, and desire and appetite to constitute directed acts of bodily 
response. His essence is freedom, the capacity to emphasize and inter- 
relate these different aspects of the soul. The locus of responsibility is the 
personality or character, the unity of the tripartite soul as necessarily 
articulated in multiple alternative ways. A nonmoral man has a soul; a 
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responsible being is a master of its articulations. Each portion of it has 
its characteristic function, and habituated pattern, but each can be 
evaluated and redetermined. We are always able to determine in part the 
functions of our souls, but we cannot determine them entirely. The re- 
ponsible being is subject to the habits it has formed in the previous use 
of its freedom. It is always free to dictate the relationship and activities 
of the different parts of the soul, but is yet bound by the fact that its own 
past activity has canalized and limited the degree and manner of deter- 
mination possible in the future. The basic private virtue, as Plato re- 
marked, is wisdom, the interpenetration of all three functions, and that 
wisdom is identical with private justice, or the giving each its proper place 
in the economy of one’s being. They are products of the use of freedom, 
a freedom which is nothing other than the independent and incipient 
functions of reason, desire, and appetite welded into one and articulating 
itself anew in these three modes. 

Freedom is vital energy spending itself in three directions in the light 
of natural tendencies on which it depends for its substance. It is because 
we are alive that we can be free, and it is because we are free that we are 
responsible for what and how we think, for the direction and force of our 
desire, and for the power and control of our appetites. Yet it is because 
we are alive that we are not responsible for everything we do, desire, or 
think. Training and habit, the structures of our bodies, our minds, and 
the world about us, determine in part the nature and interrelationship of 
our diverse functions. Yet there is none so hemmed in by environment 
and tradition but that he is able to retreat within himself and freely 
reconstitute the unity which is his soul. To explain the criminal in terms 
of external influences is to cheat him of his right to be viewed as a person, 
capable of a reformation at any moment of his career. Responsibility can 
never be transferred, though the actions of one individual may be the 
responsibility of another, so far as that other imposes limits on the mode 
in which that individual’s freedom can be expressed. The actions of the 
slave, the soldier, and the servant are the responsibility of the owner, the 
officer, and the master because they subject the former’s freedom to 
canalizations over which they have no control. They are its societal body, 
compelling it in special ways under the pressure of prospective pleasure 
and pain. Yet the slave, the soldier, and the servant still are free, capable 
of rejecting, though perhaps at the price of life itself, the conditions which 
others impose on them. The actions of an infant are the responsibility of 
the parent in a different sense. It is the parent’s duty to provide the child 
with patterns of activity which the latter can and should later freely 
embrace. And when that child grows and observes that it has not the 
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strength of character enabling it to persist in this act of freedom, it is its 
duty freely to allow its freedom to be confined within the matrix provided 
by another. Neither the Platonic body nor the Platonic citizen has a re- 
sponsibility to acknowledge its subjection to another until that other has 
prepared it to make the act of acknowledgment voluntarily. And then it 
must be able to cancel its acknowledgment at every moment, though the 
act of cancellation becomes more difficult the older, the more habituated, 
the individual becomes. 

We cannot make other men virtuous in the sense that virtue is an 
expression of freedom, though we can make them virtuous in the sense 
that virtue is the doing of what is right. Moral goodness is a private mat- 
ter; rightness of act a public one. But we are not morally good—i.e., 
wise—unless our acts are also right, and thus only so far as what we intend 
through the union of reason, desire, and appetite is what we do in fact. 
Since as free we are all similar and equal, what we intend for ourselves 
should be what we intend for others. But since we cannot actually make 
another morally good, and since virtue is an end which we seek for our- 
selves, what we intend for others and for ourselves must be the doing of 
what is right. We cannot intend to be wise, but we can wisely intend to 
make ourselves and others do the right wisely. Our principles of action 
must, then, formally state how the different functions ought to be related; 
and our principles should actually be expressed in action in the way pre- 
scribed. Our principle must have conceived relations to multiple bodies 
and actually be materially related to its own body in such a way as to 
make other bodies related materially to it also. I then will promote the 
deserved happiness of myself and others, the happiness being propor- 
tionate to the wisdom I freely achieve. My intention not to lie formally 
relates a concept and a way of acting, and if Iam morally good that inten- 
tion is actually related to my body so that I carry out what I intended. 
And I intend not to lie so that others may be able to avoid lying and other 
acts which express a discrepancy between what is thought and felt. I 
ought to act only on those principles which enable me and others to be 
integrated men. My responsibility as an intellectual being is to discover 
what those principles are; and an ethics is ethical only to the degree that 
it enables one to achieve that end. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
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Tue Crisis OF Democracy. By William E. Rappard. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xiii+287. $2.50. 

This is a volume by a distinguished student with a rich background 
both of theory and of practice. Professor Rappard, now director of the 
Graduate Institute of International Studies at Geneva, is the pupil of the 
distinguished Professor Charles Borgeaud of the University of Geneva, 
whose Rise of Modern Democracy in Old and New England (1894) was one 
of the most notable contributions to nineteenth-century democracy. 

The volume contains a sketch of the rise of democracy in Europe, an 
analysis of the World War and the fate of democracy, an examination of 
post-war dictatorships, a résumé of the evolution of democracy in western 
European countries, and a concluding chapter on the future of democracy. 
Professor Rappard’s study, perhaps needless to say, is marked by breadth 
of erudition, urbanity of style, and tolerance in the discussion of the types 
of theory and practice with which he deals. 

The two great problems in modern democracy are (1) effective organi- 
zation and (2) the development of an adequate program in a changing 
world. Professor Rappard’s comments on the need for improvement of 
the machinery necessary to make democracy work are sound and il- 
luminating. The future of democracy depends, he indicates, on so organ- 
izing the state as to make it both efficient and truly responsive to the will 
of the people—and this requires a tightening of the machinery of demo- 
cratic organization. This involves a government of adequate powers 
checked by freedom of speech, association, and press with careful regard 
to the freedom of opposition and to the independence of the judiciary. 
In the international field the future of democracy requires, he believes, the 
organization of international relations in such form as will allow national 
governments to strive primarily for the prosperity of their people without 
the obligation of subordinating prosperity to security. The distinguished 
citizen of Geneva does not present, however, specific suggestions as to 
how the jural order of the world can be more effectively organized and 
defended. 

In dealing with the program of democracy, however, Dr. Rappard 
sounds a retreat rather than an advance. While disclaiming return to 
“complete laissez faire,” he insists that the activities of the state must be 
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restricted to a narrower range than that indicated in recent trends. “The 
defense of democracy,” he maintains, “demands a retreat to greater 
economic freedom, without which no state, however organized, can give 
its citizens more than the illusion of governing themselves. If the political 
will of the people is again to become supreme, it must be content to assert 
itself over a more limited domain” (p. 267). Just what the lines of retreat 
would be are not indicated in Dr. Rappard’s discussion, but in any case 
it is clear that he insists upon a return to simpler governmental activities. 

Thus at the critical moment Professor Rappard proposes a withdrawal, 
fearing that an extension of the functions of government would lead to the 
destruction of the democratic form. In view of the rapidly changing 
nature of modern social and economic conditions this seems to ine to be 
not merely a retreat but an abdication. 

In reality there is nothing in the nature of democratic government to 
prevent decisions upon broad general policies and the administrative 
management of these policies in action. There is nothing to prevent such 
reasonable continuity of change of broad policy as may be desirable from 
time to time. Determination of policies affecting industry, agriculture, 
labor, welfare, and their application are within the competence of demo- 
cratic governments and are constantly in operation. Policies as to tariff, 
banking, land, industrial regulation, and foreign affairs are constantly 
being discussed and determined in democratic communities. To assume 
that the people are incapable of laying down broad general policies and 
providing for management and supervision by the policy-determining 
body is to assume the general incompetence of the community for demo- 
cratic action. Such an assumption is only the old antidemocratic argu- 
ment based upon the alleged ignorance of the mob and the general in- 
competence of the many. Experience has amply shown the unreliability 
of this contention and demonstrated the feasibility of popular control of 
complicated affairs in a well-built system of democratic organization. The 
incapacity of democracies is ‘‘a lie that has become a legend,” especially 
with those who half hope it is true, because of special economic advantages 
which might be jeopardized by democratic action. 

Some of the defeatist critics are indeed quarreling with modern life 
rather than with democracy, for their wishful thinking looks back to days 
of primitive simplicity. Our social life is complicated and it will be more 
and more complicated as we advance in the next generation. The remedy 
is not to retreat but to advance, to apply the techniques of modern in- 
telligence in the field of organization and administration to the emerging 
problems. The problems of modern industry and society present no 
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problems that need make us tremble and quiver with fear; they are all 
capable of solution by the exercise of our intelligence, will, and faith 


within the framework of a democratic order. 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


University of Chicago 


ENDs AND MEAns. By Aldous Huxley. New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. 

Pp. viiit+ 386. $3.50. 

This book is advertised on the dust jacket as “‘by the author of Eyeless 
in Gaza.” It might well be reviewed, for readers with an educated, philo- 
sophical, and scientific interest in moral and social problems, by recom- 
mending such persons to read Eyeless in Gaza, if they have not done so, 
and, in either case, not tospend much time on Ends and Means. The novel 
gives a vivid impression of the author’s sense of things wrong in our 
modern world and of insights which are genuine and deep. But his at- 
tempt at analytical treatment is not correspondingly successful, though 
the different chapters, read as essays, are not without suggestive value. 
In short, one might say that as a systematic thinker Mr. Huxley is an 
excellent novelist. 

The author is particularly to be complimented for his grasp of the 
futility of violent social revolution and of the virtual certainty that this 
is a road to moral and social destruction. And also for seeing that “‘social 
planning” is another name for administrative tyranny of some kind. But 
the rejection of revolution hardly can be erected into an absolute, and 
“planning” is a matter of degree, and of when, where, and how. It is in 
the neglect of such obvious truths and the easy recourse to categorical 
judgments that the discussion is especially weak. The most extreme ex- 
ample is absolute pacifism—a position, incidentally, which the course of 
world-events is currently making so difficult to hold that all except the 
hardiest and most toughly logical spirits among its adherents are giving 
it up. 

In an effort to review the book, for students of the problem, a student 
would have difficulty in getting beyond discussing the first sentence. It 
reads: “About the ideal goal of human effort there exists in our civiliza- 
tion, and, for nearly thirty centuries, there has existed a very general 
agreement.” Surely, “everyone knows” that men agree about the nature 
of the ideal human life and society, as stated in such formulas as “truth, 
beauty, and goodness,” or, in Mr. Huxley’s own words (in the third 
sentence of this book) “liberty, peace, justice, and brotherly love,’”’ but 
that as soon as an effort is made to define any of these concepts so as to 
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specify a workable goal of effort (not speaking of procedures of realiza- 
tion) there is little agreement indeed. And Mr. Huxley himself makes all 
this extremely clear. No later than page 2 he begins to speak of the “be- 
wildering multiplicity of ideals’; and on page 9g he criticizes “many 
writers” because in ‘‘oversimplifying the problem, they prescribe an over- 
simplified solution.” But the deeper fact is that there is no clear, one- 
sided relation between means and ends, and Mr. Huxley comes very near 
to saying this also. For no thesis stands out more sharply in the book as a 
whole than the principle that ends cannot justify means, “for the means 
employed inevitably determine the nature of the result achieved ... .” 
(p. 59). It would be more accurate to say that means as well as ends are 
good and bad or have “‘value” attached to them, and also that any con- 
crete end always has consequences, in which its value largely inheres. 

As it stands, the results of the discussion as a whole are negative as well 
as too sweeping. The rejection of revolution and war and hypertrophy of 
the state are the main fruits. The final chapter, on ‘“‘Ethics,”’ is particu- 
larly disappointing. The author’s endeavors to be constructive run in the 
direction of a mystical asceticism which strongly suggests Yoga, though 
the word is not used. From the standpoint of social psychology such a 
reaction to modern social conditions is understandable, but it is hard to 
believe that preaching of this gospel can be practically helpful. 

FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


JuRISPRUDENCE. By Francis P. LeBuffe and James V. Hayes. New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1938. Pp. xxiii+286. 


This book on jurisprudence by Father LeBuffe, written with the help 
of Mr. Hayes, is intended for the use of Catholic law students. For me 
the book is primarily interesting for the way it brings out the Catholic 
emphasis on the doctrine of higher law. This doctrine is the motif that one 
hears from the beginning to the end. It is the plot that holds all the 
threads together. It makes of the book more a treatise on political theory 
than on legal philosophy, and it suggests the thought that perhaps every 
system of jurisprudence is ultimately reducible to a political program. 

It would seem that the Catholic, if he accept the separation of church 
and state, must adopt the notion of natural law or the higher law doctrine. 
This is true of any political, religious, national, or racial minority. They 
need the belief in such a doctrine as a means of self-preservation; other- 
wise the state might claim to be omnicompetent, and only those institu- 
tions will have the right to live to which the totalitarian state, the Le- 
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viathan, will give the right. It is difficult to see how a Catholic (or the 
member of any minority group likely to feel the impact of the state 
machine) can accept on a theoretical level the philosophy of political 
monism; and the doctrine of a higher law may indicate some form of 
political pluralism. Unfortunately Father LeBuffe does not undertake to 
show this. The deep, radical implications of the belief in the doctrine of 
higher law are left unexpressed, or, at best, inadequately expressed. Even 
his discussion of the right of rebellion, at the end of the book, the ne plus 
ultra in political beliefs, is limited to a few lines. He is satisfied with saying 
that there can be times when a rebellion is warranted and just, and this 
proposition is followed by quotations from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Summa, Burlamaqui, and Alexander Hamilton (written in 1774). 
But his avowal of the right, even if not followed by a systematic exami- 
nation, is in itself significant. It is a recognition of the ultimate political 
implication in the doctrine of higher law. It is an implication which can be 
(and has been) overlooked or denied by those who believe that an evil 
ruler has been sent by God to punish his subjects for their sins, and that 
for his own sins the evil ruler will be punished by God in the next world— 
a belief which some claimed, and others denied, is an implication in the 
belief in the divine right of kings. 

Many of the more important political implications in the higher-law 
doctrine appear in chapter x, in which the author formulates “funda- 
mental natural rights,” defined as rights “which belong to man prior to 
and independent of the State’s existence and which therefore the State 
has not only to uphold and enforce as far as it can but which it is bound to 
respect.” The state is not the ultimate source of rights; at any rate, it is 
not the source of th= following rights: right to life, to personal liberty, to 
free speech, to lib of conscience, to private property, to a just wage, 
to marriage, and the right of parent over child. These rights follow from 
the belief that ‘‘man’s purpose in this life is the perfection of his human 
nature in preparation for its final union with God”’; the state must further 
this end; it must be placed in service of the social order based on divine 
law; it must respect the rights of human personality; to respect the rights 
of human personality, it must respect the rights of private property and 
the rights of the family; its end, in a word, must be the realization of 
natural morality. 

This is the orthodox Catholic theory of the state, the theory of Chris- 
tian natural law, elaborated by Thomas Aquinas under the influence of 
Aristotelian theory. It is ancient thought, yet it has in it a ring of new- 
ness. It is to be regretted that the author has failed to show the relations 
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between this higher-law doctrine and political pluralism and how a 
Catholic priest finds himself in the same camp with J. Neville Figgis and 


Harold J. Laski. 
MILTON R. Konvitz 
New York University School of Law 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: A PREFACE. By Edward McChesney Sait. 
New York and London: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938. Pp. vi+548. 
$3.50. 

In Political Institutions Professor Sait undertakes for the first time to 
reveal his own views on politics. His text does not delay in administering, 
to the unsophisticated, rude shocks. The instructed, who have learned to 
recognize the presence of deliberate “shocking” efforts, will persist in 
being pleasantly undisturbed. For one after another numerous musty 
fallacies are defiantly resurrected and flaunted in the face of misguided 
idealists who fail to apprehend such truths as that men are inheritors of 
acquired characteristics and have instincts of pugnacity; that nations are 
nature’s plan for the breeding ground of new ‘“‘races’’; that because im- 
practical and pacifistic idealists predominated in the post-war period and 
promoted the League Covenant and other pacts for pacific settlement and 
renunciation of war, “The multiplication of treaties lowered their pres- 
tige, undermined the sanctity that belongs to them by virtue of a rule of 
customary law..... There was the failure of the League machinery in 
Manchuria, Ethiopia, and Spain. The effect of the reforming ardor [sic/] 
has been disastrous.” Apparently Hitler and Mussolini had nothing to 
do with it! 

Bertrand Russell, among others, has called the present era that of the 
“Revolt against Reason,” a phrase summarizing the temper permeating 
this volume. As given in Preface, text, and Epilogue, its thesis is as 
follows: “The great monuments of human activity—such as the State 
itself or the Common Law—have taken shape like the coral islands, plan- 
lessly, by a series of minor adjustments that result from the more or less 
mechanical reaction of man to his environment.” This ought to be so, it 
seems, for it is the best way for things to happen. The volume is thus 
propaganda as well as analysis, being a glorification of, among other 
things, the British preference for muddling through. This value judgment 
is derived by approximately the following syllogism: Most good (un- 
specified) political institutions have evolved without planning; most 
planned institutions (admittedly few) have failed to survive or bear good 
fruit; therefore (sic/), institutions ought to evolve without planning, and 
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also therefore, no planned institutions can be any good! As to the validity 
of this syllogism the reader may draw his own conclusions. 

The best part of the volume is to be found in Part II (pp. 81-311). For 
purposes of clarifying some of the semantical confusions besetting the 
minds of the beginning students of politics, the chapters on the state, 
sovereignty, law, and international law may be recommended. The 
author does have a knack for sheering through much of the verbiage 
cluttering up the terrain of political terminology, and somewhat of the 
cavalier, yet due, disrespect for the irrelevancy of authority faintly 
reminiscent of Hobbes and Bentham, but more or less absent in political 
science since G. C. Lewis’ Use and Abuse of Some Political Terms. 

The author’s preference for scientific politics, as against armchair or 
utopian philosophy of the Platonist variety, is in tune with the newer 
politics growing since the turn of the century. Recognition of the fact 
that much political theory is, as C. E. Merriam has shown, merely veiled 
propaganda for particular interests has assisted in a shift to empirical 
research by those whose preferences run to discovering ‘‘causal’’ sequences 
among political events. Nonetheless, while such research might be said 
to reveal that up to and including the present time “great social move- 
ments and their appropriate institutions are the outcome of forces that 
master intellectuals and morons alike,” it is not clear how anyone can 
logically infer that what is ought to be. The elaboration of private 
preference for drift as against mastery is irrelevant to scientific analysis, 
and the author’s general bias for the nonrational is consequently only a 
non sequitur. For he himself has said (p. 46) “.... The study of politics 
cannot proceed very far as a branch of ethics” and (p. 42) “The most com- 
mon abuse is the mixing up of what ought to be. . . . with what actually is.”* 

The philosophy of science defended in this work is in general that of 
diluted materialistic determinism with the usual inconsistencies of that 
position. It is not surprising to find the thesis of “economic” determinism, 
reminiscent, in the ambiguity of “economic,” of Marx. There is the same 
cheerful neglect of ideology and/or psychological values, but a careful 
disavowal of similar prejudices. Contrary to Marx, the determined con- 
sequences of present economics will be a dictatorship of the propertied and 
not of the proletariat. Identical with Marx, however, is the refusal to let 
nature take its inevitable course at its own pace. Like the “excogitating”’ 
idealistic intellectuals of democratic-socialistic bent (excoriated in chaps. 
i-iv) the author, too, feels the cosmic compulsion to identify the inevitable 
trend and, what is more, to justify it. For the propertied not only have 


Italics are mine. 
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been, are, and will be the ruling élite, but also ought to be the governors, 
he urges, for they are the biological élite. 

The use of the author’s own reasoning may enable us to locate him in 
the current of the present time, furnishing tolerably good basis for identi- 
fying his work with Fascist theory. Thus chapters xviii and xix repeat the 
devastating criticisms, in his 1929 work, of the dithyrambic, the mystical 
fundamentalist, the deterministic democrat—in many cases much de- 
served. This serves, however, only to pave the way for defending the 
ancient Greek determinism of a cyclical behavior of forms of government. 
Democracy is now in danger of corrupting its principle. It seems that 
such previously condemned “excogitating failures’ as Plato are here 
authoritative (see especially pp. 411-12). The principle safeguarding all 
forms is “nothing to excess.’’ The corruption inveighed against includes 
too much liberty for the masses, lack of proper deference to the rich, and 
even oppression of the rich by the poor. After all, was it not the bour- 
geoisie who effected democratic governments in America, France, and 
England? Curiously, the quotations omit Aristotle’s observation that 
“«,.. those who are unequal in one respect, for example, wealth, con- 
sider themselves to be unequal in all.’’ Sait says (p. 445): 

Evidence of declining faith in democracy can be found in many different 
places. Within the last twenty years .... the critical literature has assumed 
formidable proportions. [Comparative statistics on a proportionate rise in such 
literature, or literature in defence of democracy, not given.] .... We are not 
listening now, as we once did to the complaints of a dispossessed aristocracy. 
We hear the authentic voice of a new generation that bends its eager eyes upon 
the future [citing Mussolini] .... and the fact that so many writers are busily 
engaged in attacking the present democratic regime is fair evidence of a widespread 
heresy. 


If Sait is attacking, it may be fair presumption, then, of his heresy. The 
reader may judge whether or not the following is a justification of 
fascism: 


It may be good strategy for business to purchase peace at some sacrifice rather than 
to endure perpetual war... .. But in any fight to a finish business must eventually 
win, for while political equality is an artificial contrivance, economic inequality ts a 
part of the natural [sic] order. Business moves along its own orbit and responds 
to the working of @ higher law. Its life cannot be changed fundamentally and 
permanently by expressing an aspiration on paper and calling it a statute... . and 
the time may be drawing near when the rich will offer forcible resistance to the poor. 
[Pp. 464-65.] Perhaps the real significance of modern dictatorships has been 
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overlooked. The way was opened to democracy .... by centuries of discipline 
under kings who taught their subjects....to.... obey the law. Perhaps... . it 
must be learned all over again in the same severe school.? 


Presumably, then, if the majority “expressing an inspiration on paper 
and calling it a statute” passes laws designed to control business for the 
social benefit, who will be disobeying the law—the majority or the 
propertied? The author has ruined his own case by his own words! 

It is apparent that in the years between 1929 and 1938 Professor Sait 
has managed to forget the last chapter of his earlier work, Democracy. 
The moral values of democracy no longer appear, nor does any considera- 
tion of democracy as the best of all imperfect states. Instead we have the 
propaganda 4 la Burke in favor of custom and nonrational, nonconscious, 
and unplanned drift, and the same defense in that fact of vested interests 
and the status quo. There is the same complete neglect of what Justice 
Holmes called the “inarticulate major premises”—in this case ethical— 
which underlie all common law systems. 

Indeed, most of Sait’s strictures are as original as Herbert Spencer’s 
account of what the state ought not to do. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
remind the author, again in the words of Justice Holmes, that the Consti- 
tution “does not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics.” 

If the majority’s laws have not given good results, the majority will 
change them until they do. And the community expects all men, includ- 
ing the rich, to do their duty. The democrat puts his faith in the “rule of 
law” and does not forget the existence of legislation and an “amending 
clause.” Should violence be threatened by the right, as well as by the left, 
they may well be recalled to the fact that the majority exists, by legal 
violence to preserve the “‘rule of law.” 

One doubts, indeed, whether the author has forgotten these elementals. 
Omission, however, has ever been typical of propaganda. As a propa- 
ganda document this work may well be analyzed (as was Laski’s State in 
Theory and Practice by Professor Childs of Princeton [Annals, CLXXXI 
(1935) 189-90]), in terms of Dr. Lasswell’s nine criteria of propaganda 
value. Both Laski and Sait rely upon the same “economic” basis of 
politics—each ends with a rationalization justifying opposed classes. The 
purposes of both are equally transparent. 

Haro_p L. ELstieEN 
University of Chicago 


?All italics are mine. 
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DarE WE Look AHEAD? By Bertrand Russell, Vernon Bartlett, G. D. H. 
Cole, Sir Stafford Cripps, Herbert Morrison, and Harold J. Laski. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 190. $2.00. 


Events move so rapidly these days that even books about the future 
are soon out of date. In the light (or darkness) of Munich, the cruel 
dilemma which faced the brains of the Labour Party in 1937 seems even 
less resolvable today. Confronted by a world ‘“‘not even ten per cent 
sane,” what course of action can be wholeheartedly advocated by be- 
lievers in socialization by peaceful persuasion who find themselves driven 
into the colossal] rearmament which they abominate? It is not strange 
that the Fabian Lectures for 1937, upon which this book is based, com- 
bine a unanimous clarity about remote ends with an embarrassing con- 
fusion about immediate means of attaining them. All the lecturers want 
political power to be used for the general welfare of free individuals and 
all of them see in the concentration of economic control in private hands 
the greatest obstacle to such use. But power is not to be distributed both 
democratically and effectively by the simple expedient of abolishing 
existing economic oligarchies. There are signs that some of the lecturers 
realize this; yet most of them continue to neglect the dark emotional 
forces which have been the undoing of one socialist party after another 
and continue to cling to the delusion that power does not need to be dif- 
fused provided it is in the “proper” hands. Only in the very long view are 
any of them cheerful about the future, and, as Mr. G. D. H. Cole points 
out, vast preparations for war compel everyone to take views that are 
very short. Lord Russell alone seems to comprehend the vulnerability of 
a sophisticated society in a world whose biological sources of renewal are 
unsophisticated. It may be, as Sir Stafford Cripps contends, that “the 
foundation of peace must be working-class power,” since “‘that class alone 
is capable of getting rid of the economic stresses and strains which produce 
war.” But if the working classes are “to fulfil their historic mission of 
world salvation,” their leaders, in harsh competition with ruthless ex- 
ploiters of passions both economic and otherwise, will have to become 
more perceptive and adroit, and less rationalistically doctrinaire than they 


show themselves in this book. 
Harotp A. LARRABEE 


Union College 


PoLiTIcAL THOUGHT: THE EUROPEAN TRADITION. By J. P. Mayer. In- 
troduction by R. H. Tawney. London: Dent. Pp. 485. 18s. 
The purpose of this book is to present the European tradition in politi- 
cal development as primarily the use of reasoning, the recognition of the 
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dignity of human personality, and a responsibility of the individual to his 
community. It is designed as a statement of an opposition to state- 
worship and Fascist or Nazi dictatorship. It is in the form of a history of 
the art of government from Greek times to 1938, immediately after the 
September crisis. The greater part of the book, dealing with development 
until the sixteenth century, is by Dr. Mayer, but the development after 
that period is dealt with by separate authors—Mr. Crossman for British 
political thought, Mr. Kohn-Bramstedt for France, Mr. Sprigge for Italy, 
and Mr. Kecskemeti for America. Mr. Mayer himself has also written 
the articles on modern Germany and Russia. There are useful bibli- 
ographies at the end of each chapter. Professor Tawney’s Introduction 
points out that the best political thought has always had reference to the 
practical problems of a particular community at a particular time. And 
throughout the book the emphasis is placed less upon the literature of 
political science and philosophy than upon the social changes which pre- 
cede and follow the work of the great thinkers. The early part of the 
book follows the development of the Roman Empire and then deals with 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, with many interesting and im- 
portant comments upon the literature that is usually the basis of the 
history of political thought. There is, however, the traditional omission 
of the four centuries—from the fifth to the eighth—in Dr. Mayer’s treat- 
ment of the subject. It is, in fact, quite impossible to pass from Augustine 
to Charlemagne as though nothing had happened in political development 
and even in political thought in the intervening centuries. The omission 
leads to a failure to recognize some of the most important forces at work 
in the division of Europe into kingdoms and the political futility of the 
medieval conception of European unity. Medieval development is 
shortly sketched, and the treatment is fuller when we reach the Renais- 
sance. Among the chapters on the development of politics in the separate 
nations the authors approach their subjects from different standpoints. 
Mr. Crossman, after a short reference to Hobbes and Locke, gives us an 
amusing and most persuasive analysis of the forces which have dominated, 
and still dominate, English life. He points out that a Frenchman or an 
American may well be puzzled at finding in England “‘a democracy which 
in its social life disregards the principles of equality, a peaceful community 
which admits within itself a whole scale of class divisions, a contented 
nation which still permits political, economic and financial power to be 
the privilege of a few.” And again, “the ceremonies of the French Court 
of 1780 are as nothing to the intricacies of the British social system.” But 
all this, as Mr. Crossman points out, implies a tendency in which practical 
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politics always dominates political theory, and the result is not necessarily 
objectionable. 

The chapter on France deals much more fully with the literature of the 
subject. It is good to find that the author recognizes the interest of 
Groethuysen’s study of the origins of the bourgeois spirit in France. But 
the chapter as a whole, though it ends with some sentences in praise of 
Leon Blum, hardly brings us into the struggle of forces in contemporary 
France. Mr. Sprigge, on fascism, ends with the advent of Mussolini and 
not with his latest developments as a world-conqueror. The chapter on 
the United States by Mr. Kecskemeti begins with the Puritan colonies 
and ends with a discussion of the New Deal and the American foreign 
policy. The author says that nothing has been achieved by the New Deal 
except the strengthening of the government’s ascendancy over private 
business and the working-out of some methods of distributing income in 
favor of the poorer citizens. With regard to foreign policy, the author 
draws a very interesting contrast between the habit of European nations, 
who regard war as a sort of defense forced upon them by their neighbors, 
and that of Americans, who regard war as a sort of crusade into which 
they may be driven only when their efforts to keep out of it have proved 
too much for their moral idealism. 

The whole book is of interest, not only as a sign of the times—the 
political theorists having come off their perch in the universities to attend 
to the actual politics of their own day—but also as an indication of the 
indefiniteness to which what is called the European tradition has been 
reduced. If, indeed, that tradition consists of anything so vague as the 
use of reasoning, the dignity of the individual and a devotion to the com- 
munity, it cannot long survive the attacks of narrower and more forcible 
creeds. But the chief need of the democratic nations today is not an 
analysis of the situation nor a vague feeling of personal virtue. We need 
something much more vigorous. In practice millions of men and women 
who do not read books on political theory are suffering from unemploy- 
ment, malnutrition, and, in France, from overwork for a bare sustenance. 
In practice also the preparations for war are increasing in democratic 
states as well as under dictatorships. But the theory and practice of war 
in hardly mentioned in this book. As a history of the past, the book is 
much more valuable than the older histories of political theory. But it is, 
after all, only a record of a tradition, and the defects of that tradition to 
be found in its results in social life today are too obvious for anyone to 
be willing to die for it. 

C. DELISLE BuRNs 
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THE PLACE OF VALUE IN A WorRLD OF Facts. By Wolfgang Kohler. New 
York: Liveright, 1938. Pp. xiii+-418. $3.75. 


THE MEANING OF THE HUMANITIES. Five essays by Ralph Barton Perry, 
August Charles Krey, Erwin Panofsky, Robert Lowry Calhoun, and Gil- 
bert Chinard. Edited with an Introduction by Theodore Meyer Greene. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938. Pp. xxxix+178. $2.50. 
Professor Kéhler’s book contains the third series of William James 

Lectures, delivered at Harvard during 1934-35. The author clearly dis- 

tinguishes his purpose and his method from alternative procedures in 

contemporary thought. The fundamental issues of our civilization con- 
cern values of which we may feel convinced but which we do not under- 
stand scientifically. The modern scientific method does not comprehend 
values. Is philosophy, then, to part with science and interpret values on 
its own? Or shall it, with the positivists of our day, ignore the qualitative 
analysis of experience and concentrate on the scientifically polished con- 
cepts, thus gaining abstract definiteness of formulation but neglecting or 
quite ignoring significant or even essential aspects of nature and human 
nature? Professor Kohler follows a third course, and the value of his 
book is in the outline of his proposed method. Science need not be so 
sterile, nor philosophy so unscientific in interpreting the values or, more 
broadly, the human factor in nature. Nature includes human nature; the 
complete science, knowledge of nature, must needs comprehend the 
scientist. It does, in fact, comprehend him somewhat in actual though 
not in avowed scientific procedure. The task of philosophy today is to 
probe these relations in natural process and in naturalistic procedure 
alike. Thus we may hope to find ‘‘the place of value in a world of facts.”’ 

After a brilliant introductory report of the dissatisfaction of reflective 
but inexpert minds with the value-sterility of modern science, Kohler ex- 
amines in his second lecture alternative theories of value and then under- 
takes his own analysis. His probing of value explores several ideas basic 
in the scientific account of nature. The examination of “requiredness” 
leads him from Professor Perry’s axiology to a very searching study of the 
phenomenological method. “It is not the subjective aspect of requiredness 
in human striving and interests which makes requiredness compatible 
with facts. Instead it is the observation that certain facts do not only 
happen or exist, but, issuing as vectors in parts of contexts, extend toward 
others with a quality of acceptance or rejection” (p. 100). This is a typical 
passage, and its implications build up Professor Kéhler’s theory. In 
physical science he finds, both experimentally and theoretically, that 
basic entities are ultimately defined in reference to concrete perceptual 
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situations. “With respect to these traits the perceptual and the physical 
structures are tsomorphic. If they were not, we could have no physics” 
(p. 162). In the psychological field, memory would seem to involve slight 
alteration by neural events of the tissue in which they occur. This is ad- 
vanced as a hypothesis in which the author puts considerable hope. 
Neural process yields certain predisposing and impending changes, aware- 
ness of which is memory and transcendence in mental process. Physiology 
seems to point in a similar general direction, as a critical discussion of the 
notion of “organic fitness” indicates. So again forces in nature are iso- 
morphic with demands. 

What is the further significance of this theoretical procedure? It can 
defend itself from the charge of unwarranted anthropomorphism. Man 
cannot be excluded from the process which yields physical science, nor 
need he be excluded. “If human experience and physical facts have some 
basic traits in common, then physics can use experiential or human 
terms, and still be an objective science” (p. 376). Thus recognizing man 
as in and of nature, we can treat man naturalistically but also nature 
humanistically as much as the facts of experience warrant. Values would 
then be human—but not “merely human”—merely subjective and unac- 
ceptable in science. They would have their place in a world of facts; and 
to investigate their physical and biological correlates is and must continue 
to be the task of science and of a really scientific philosophy. 

The five essays read at Princeton as Spencer Trask Lectures in 1937-38 
undertake a resolute defense of the humanities and of the liberal humane 
position in modern thought and modern life. Professor Perry opens the 
course with “A Definition of the Humanities.” He defines them “to em- 
brace whatever influences conduce to freedom.” By freedom he means 
enlightened choice; this he distinguishes from effective choice, for which 
he reserves the term “liberty.”’ Enlightened choice demands learning and 
imagination, sympathy, and enlargement of our range of values. In this 
realization of freedom is the dignity of man; its outward expression is 
styled by Perry civility. Liberal culture has always been dedicated to this 
fivefold humanism. It is committed to integrity and interpretation rather 
than to specialized technique. This humane spirit may be maintained 
even in scientific work, but, naturally, it finds fuller expression in history, 
art, literature, and philosophy. 

The other four essays deal more particularly with the humanistic 
value of history, art, theology, and literature. Professor Krey, approach- 
ing his problem as a medieval historian, is openly suspicious of such terms 
as humanism and the Renaissance. He sees more continuity and less radi- 
cal reversal in the transition from medieval to modern thought than the 
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usual view allows. But he does point out the important shift in emphasis 
which marked the advent of the new age. The early modern historian 
owed a debt to the other humanities in better mastery of human motiva- 
tion in public affairs and more critical documentation and statement. The 
historian in our time is also learning the importance of humane interpre- 
tation of human life that steers between naturalistic or mere factual- 
statistical surveys and ideological-partisan exposition. 

Professor Panofsky’s essay on “The History of Art as a Humanistic 
Discipline” contains an interesting discussion of the procedure and the 
significance of art-historical research as distinguished from naive love of 
art. He emphasizes the development of re-creative experience to conform 
with the results of investigation and the testing of archeological research 
by the evidence of re-creative experience. Art-history is not mere anti- 
quarian study. In exploring the past we reach beyond the present 
moment to grasp the human reality. 

The essay on “‘Theology and the Humanities” by Professor Calhoun is 
motivated by a keen sense of the dangers facing the liberal spirit today. 
Our humane thinking and living require the assurance “that we and the 
world have each some intrinsic order, and some essential congruence with 
each other” (p. 124). In concentrating on this cosmic view, theology 
manifests its humanistic importance. The theological approach is domi- 
nated by the theme “man saved by God.” This is not complacent 
optimism, but a tragic prospect, yet a tragedy that can be faced with 
faith and hope. Religious faith may reach beyond the evidence at hand, 
but “authentic revelation has to keep its footing in authentic fact’’ (p. 
146). The best defense of theology is in its humanistic worth: its ‘“‘re- 
vealed truth” is shown to be relevant to perpetual human need. 

Professor Chinard in a briefer but spirited paper pleads for literature as 
a liberalizing humane study. The mere analysis of words reveals values 
that yield enjoyment of the highest order. But literature is not merely 
style, nor only expression of thoughts; it communicates sentiments, pas- 
sions, our total response to our world. Through it we can live richer 
and more various lives; only in imagination can we share the human 
destinies revealed by Sophocles or by Shakespeare. This more abundant 
living makes for sanity and balance. Literature is at the center of the 
humanities; hers are the classic treasures of human genius. Our education 
cannot neglect these treasures, lest, having lost tested standards and the 
compass of criticism, we “throw overboard the ballast of the ship and 
. .. . Fide the wild waves in an empty hull” (p. 170). 

In his carefully written Introduction Professor Greene undertakes to 
draw together the threads of discussion in the five essays, and also reaches 
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good conclusions of his own. He urges the humanistic importance of 
historico-philosophical synthesis. Philosophy may deal with timeless 
verities, but “a philosopher who divorces himself from history . . . . cuts 
himself off from his own cultural heritage and vitally impairs his own 
philosophical insights” (p. xxxvii). 

Dean Robert Kilburn Root of Princeton has written the Preface. 


Rapos.av A. TSANOFF 
Rice Institute 


Tue GATEWAY TO THE MippLE AGES. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1938. Pp. 620. 215. 


This is a summary account of the Latin literature of the sixth century, 
from Cassiodorus to Pope Gregory the Great. It follows Miss Duckett’s 
earlier book Latin Writers of the Fifth Century, published in 1930. After a 
short account of the political situation the chapters deal with the chief 
authors, and interesting extracts are given in English from their writings. 
The treatment of Boethius in the chapter on philosophy in the sixth cen- 
tury is admirably done. For France, Miss Duckett depends naturally 
upon the history of Gregory of Tours. And for Britain, rather more doubt- 
fully, on Gildas. There are two chapters on monasticism—one on Roman 
monasticism, the other on Celtic monasticism—and St. Benedict is fully 
dealt with in a separate chapter. Miss Duckett aims at interesting the 
general reader and introduces names not generally familiar. She follows 
the interpretation of the thought of the time implied in such histories as 
those of Hodgkin; but she has evidently read widely and with apprecia- 
tion the most important original documents. 

The book is a valuable addition to the historical studies of the sixth 
century in western Europe—an age too much neglected, both by his- 
torians of political institutions and by those who deal with the history of 
thought. But Miss Duckett gives us hardly more than materials for esti- 
mating the value of the transition that took place in the sixth century. 
She calls this century the “Gateway to the Middle Ages,” and she often 
refers forward to the effects of such writers as Boethius upon the theo- 
logians of the thirteenth century. Clearly a century in which the Bene- 
dictine order was founded is of primary importance in the history of 
Europe. The real difficulty begins where Miss Duckett has left off. The 
documents require interpretation, and even the events which are recorded 
can be viewed from many different points of view. The old culture of the 
Roman tradition hardly survived in the writings of Cassiodorus and 
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Boethius, although Cassiodorus in his official letters seems to have the 
same futile vanity in the use of phrases as we find in the fifth century in 
the letters of Sidonius Apollinaris. The change in the character of social 
institutions, however, was complete. The Roman Empire is hardly more 
than a dream in the literature of the sixth century. Hunting for slaves and 
trading in them were dying out. But Miss Duckett, although she devotes 
some space to Theodoric the Ostragoth, does not give the impression that 
the kings of the different barbarian kingdoms in the West were rulers of 
a new type whose prestige and power depended far more upon their 
relations with the Roman church than upon occasional contacts with an 
emperor at Constantinople, who was, in fact, himself a barbarian. Again, 
the change in moral standards in the sixth century was very important. 
Cassiodorus, in his letters, if not in his later works, may have had some 
remnant of admiration for civic duty, but there is none of that left in 
Pope Gregory the Great. Instead, the domination of the idea of personal 
salvation is obvious even outside the monasteries. The churches of the 
West had become the sources of support for multitudes of the poor; and 
the sermon had entirely displaced the rhetorical exercise of earlier times. 

It is not clear upon what principle Miss Duckett has made her extracts 
from the literature of the time, nor what it is that she believes to be most 
important in the thought of the time. The gross superstition which oc- 
casionally peeps through the moral sentiments of Gregory of Tours and 
Gregory the Great is not clearly expressed. It is unfortunately easy to 
misrepresent the mind of an age by omissions. But the chief difficulty 
with which the sixth century seems to have been struggling is that of de- 
fining moral goodness or virtue. Does it consist in the performance of cer- 
tain ritual acts or magic ceremonies, or is it a quality of personality inde- 
pendent of belief about the universe or customary practices? It cannot be 
said that in the sixth century the writers whose works have come down to 
us ever faced that issue. But it is important in the development of moral 
standards and ethical theory that the early Middle Ages were completely 
confused about the relations between magic and morals. There were out- 
standing examples of noble character and conduct; but the general level 
of the teaching of Gregory the Great, which had such an important effect 
upon the Middle Ages, is, to say the least of it, very low. No doubt the 
confusion of the times, the collapse of old political and economic institu- 
tions, and the uncertainty of the policy which would be followed by the 
bishops with regard to government made it difficult for the writers of that 
time to escape from popular superstitions. The survival in their writings 
of any moral standard at all is a notable achievement. But we need a 
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much closer analysis of the points in which they were right and those in 
which they were wrong in order to discover how far the sixth century was 


in advance of the fifth. 
C. DELISLE BuRNS 


SAINT THOMAS AND THE GENTILES. By Mortimer J. Adler. (The Aquinas 
Lecture, Marquette University, 1938.) Milwaukee: Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. v+111. $1.00. 


Professor Adler thinks the time has come for a new Summa contra 
Gentiles. There are a new set of Gentiles now. Instead of Moor and Jew 
and heretic, there are the local positivists, who deny that there can be a 
metaphysical philosophy; the believers in philosophical systems, who do 
not understand that the philosophy of Aquinas was not another system 
like their own, but was “philosophy itself”; and, finally, there are those 
who differ on points of detail. The reply to these nonbelievers is sketched 
as a program for their enlightenment—in a manner most eloquent. 
Though Professor Adler appends his usual large quota of notes, the main 
text is, for once, more brilliant and more profitable than the notes. 

Certainly none of us should refuse an offer to enlighten us. We will 
await with interest the carrying-out of the project. But the present re- 
viewer finds himself of the opinion, still, that the philosophy of Aquinas 
was a system among other systems—though a very great one. Professor 
Adler maintains that a system starts from certain postulates or premises, 
and builds somewhat artificially upon them. But the philosophy of 
Aquinas, he thinks, is rather to be described as circular, part mutually 
supporting part. This sounds more like Hegel or his followers, such as 
Bosanquet, than like the descendants of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics. 
When, like Hegel or Adler, a philosopher says he has no first premises or 
no presuppositions (the two are, of course, not the same), it merely means 
that he has obscured them and made it a problem for others to find out 
what his premises and presuppositions really are. But be that as it may, 
and regardless of whether a system moves forward like a snake or round 
and round like a kitten chasing its tail, a system is still a system. 

A philosopher may state his philosophy; second, he may give reasons 
for it; third, he may announce that it is true, and therefore not to be put 
on a level with others, which then are presumably false; and fourth, he 
may declare that he believes it. This fourth point is irrelevant: as ir- 
relevant as would be the statement of a lawyer that this is his client’s 
case and this is the evidence, and, furthermore, he believes his client is 
innocent. The “furthermore” adds nothing, and would rightly be rejected 
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in court. But even the third point, that of affirming the truth of a phi- 
losophy, may mean less than it seems. One can arrive at truth by saying 
less, as well as by saying more. If I opine that the object now before me 
is blue, I may risk error to a greater extent than if I commit myself only 
to saying that it has some sort of color. If a philosopher believes God 
chose and made everything, he can sum up his explanation of everything 
and anything in the Mohammedan way: “It is the will of Allah.” But if 
the world had been quite different, it would still be true that that also 
was the will of Allah. Certainly we must not accuse the medievalists who 
are Thomist rather than Scotist of being to this extreme true by evasion. 
But there is something, nevertheless, in the categories and formulations 
of all Aristotelian philosophy which has this evasive character. Aris- 
totelian philosophy is, indeed, so close to common sense as to seem, to the 
believer, the voice of Nature herself, and he delights in it as the truth. 
There is, to use merely one possible illustration, some sense or other in 
which it is indeed true, with regard to something before us, that that 
thing can be analyzed into “matter” and “form.” But beyond a certain 
point these concepts fail to sharpen further; they become, beyond that 
point, ambiguous and baffling. They are like soft metal knives to which 
it is easy to give some sort of an edge; but beyond that they fail us. And 
so it is no contradiction to say, first, that the Aristotelian and Thomist 
philosophies can be described as, in many cases, giving us truth, and yet 
to say also that they are only an approximation, like saying an object is 
colored when it is really a specific shade of blue, and second to add the 
further opinion, that to get a better account of the world one must start 
anew, with a different set of categories and formulations, which will be 
more adequate to the “particular go”’ of this specific world of ours. 
Harry T. CosTELLo 
Trinity College, Hartford 


ScIENTISTS ARE Human. By David Lindsay Watson. With a Foreword 
by John Dewey. London: Watts & Co., 1938. Pp. xviii+249. 75 6d. 
Dr. Watson detests “the Pecksniffs of science’ who pose as the au- 

thoritarian priests of a pure objectivity which does not and cannot exist 

in any human observer. He is a bitter rebel against both the established 
order of scientific institutions and all formalistic thought in general. Out 
of his disgust he has written a lively tract, condensed from a longer manu- 
script, against reverence either for scientists or for their pontifical dicta. 

If anyone really thinks that scientists are superhuman seekers after truth 

undefiled, Dr. Watson’s book will cure the notion. It will also demon- 
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strate that the author, too, is human. For some of his attacks are petty 
charges against common frailties; and most of the rest are commonplaces 
among philosophers. He scores effectively against the specialization of 
science, its biased abstractions, its ‘“‘metromania,” its neglect of the 
unconscious and the unique, and its transformation into magic for power- 
ends. He pleads not only for skepticism of formulas to the point of 
“cautious anarchism,”’ but for the rediscovery of ‘‘a less supercilious atti- 
tude towards the animistic outlook of the ‘primitive’ man.” It is here 
that the antiacademic revolutionist unwittingly, perhaps, joins hands with 
some of the less savory brands of anti-intellectualists. Dr. Watson, in 
trying to save science from its baser self, piles up handy ammunition for 
the use of the enemies not only of rigorous thought, but of all reflective 
inquiry. 

Not all his criticisms are destructive, however. Professor Dewey 
rightly points to the chapter “On the Similarity of Forms and Ideas,” 
in which the author, following Hume and many others, depicts the brain 
as primarily “a similarity-machine,” as the meat of the book. It is well 
to be forcefully reminded that the prevailing framework of conceptions in 
any age becomes a restriction of truly scientific inquiry ‘“‘unless it unites 
intimately and thoroughly with that vital sensitivity of impulse and 
response which is the property of unspoiled common sense, and which 
finds its effective expression in the work of the creative artist.” There is 
still a whole unexplored continent for the student of scientific method in 
the realms of analogy, symbolism, and the unconscious. If Dr. Watson’s 
angry gadfly buzzings hasten its exploration, many of his exaggerations of 
the human shortcomings of scientists will be forgiven him. 

HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


RACIAL PROVERBS: A SELECTION OF THE WORLD’S PROVERBS ARRANGED 
LINGUISTICALLY. By Selwyn Gurney Champion, M.D. With authori- 
tative introductions to the proverbs of twenty-seven countries and 
races. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. cxxix+767. $10. 

I came to this book on Racial Proverbs with a theory, not on racialism 
(there are too many already, unless better ones), but on morals. The 
theory was that law and proverbs are the true representatives of the pub- 
lic conscience. Law, said I to myself as I returned from the legislature, 
represents about all of what’s right that men can agree upon, for purposes 
of action. Proverbs, said I in an easy moment of quoting some of them, 
represent what of the right men agree upon for another level, that of 
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talk. Whatever lies between these two public areas belongs, however 
important in its own right, to private rather than to public conscience 
(if it be a moral matter at all). One may have his own individual opinion 
about both laws and proverbs; but, if he is wise, he does not make a busi- 
ness of quarreling with either. 

It was a nice theory, like many another free exercise of the imagina- 
tion. And I don’t deny that it was a comfortable theory to have estab- 
lished. Since the law-maker likes to think that he is making something 
magnificent, and since the philosopher—who certainly hopes that his 
material transcends the merely private in substantiality—flatters himself 
master of communication, the proof of this theory of mine would have 
made of my equivocal role in life the alpha and the omega of social 
significance. 

Well, I was not able to make out the case for proverbs from this book, 
and this is not the time to prove the case for law. I blame the failure to 
make out the case for proverbs partly on the general editor of this collec- 
tion. Instead of having gathered and translated all proverbs everywhere 
—as the price of the book led me to hope—he indulges the private luxury 
of adjudging the overwhelming majority of these racial tidbits “trite,” 
“commonplace,” “inane,” “stupid,” “mental punishment .... to be 
compelled to wade through.” Indeed, our editor has so low an opinion of 
ordinary collections (or is it of ordinary collectors that he thinks so 
poorly?) that he is driven to the amazing conviction, he says, ‘“‘that the 
time is not far distant when the proverb, so far as the Occident is con- 
cerned, will be entirely forgotten” (chap. xiii). Just how that could be 
is not clear on reflection, or am I still under the dominance of my own 
hypothesis that proverbs express what’s agreed upon as right for purposes 
of talk? Theory or no theory, one who has drunk deeply of Carl Sand- 
burg’s American collection of racy, folksy wisdom, The People, Yes, will 
have no such fear for Americans as the editor expresses for the Occident. 

Rather, then, than “‘bore’’ the reader with just ordinary folk sayings, 
the editor has set himself to separate “the wheat from the chaff” and to 
“select mainly the best, most interesting, and less-known proverbs, with- 
out including the commonplace or palpable truisms” (chap. xx). This 
intent, well performed, would lift commonalty to the level of insight repre- 
sented by racial élites and would color the proverb of each élite by what 
the editor himself esteems “‘interesting.”’ 

Looking now at the bird in hand rather than at the larger one in the 
bush of my own theory, let it be said at once and positively that there are 
here collected many toothsome mouthfuls. Availing myself of the editor’s 
principle of selection, I find most diverting this proverb from the Rus- 
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sian: “If you tickle yourself you can laugh when you like.” Next, I 
think, comes this Japanese gem, “First the man takes a drink, then the 
drink takes a drink, then the drink takes the man.” 

What I personally find interesting, however, and what I recommend to 
our readers are allowably different. I may indulge the peculiar privately, 
but publicly I must propose the commonalty. Consider as folk wisdom a 
little of what the folk has thought of folk wisdom: 


Old words are wise words [Basque]. 

Proverbs in conversation—torches in darkness [Bosnian]. 

Proverbs are the children of experience [English]. 

Proverbs lie on the lips of fools [English]. 

That must be true that all men say [English]. 

Nothing can beat a proverb [Jrish]. 

It may be true what some men say; it must be true what all men say [Scottish]. 

Every proverb is truth; every report a lie [Welsh]. 

Proverbs are the daughters of daily experience [Dutch]. 

Old saw—old silver [Estonian]. 

A good proverb is made to remember [French]. 

As the country, so the morals; as the morals, so the proverbs [German]. 

Proverbs are wayside sayings [Greek]. 

All old sayings have something in them [Icelandic]. 

Proverbs are so called because they are proved [Jtalian]. 

The voice of the people is the voice of God [Latin]. 

Proverbs are not vain words [Polish]. 

There is no disputing a proverb, a fool, and the truth [Russian]. 

Proverbs are little gospels [Spanish]. 

Proverbs are constantly warring against each other [Swiss-German]. 

Proverbs are the lamps to words [Arabic]. 

When one has read the book of proverbs, no effort is needed to speak well 
[Chinese]. 

Time passes away, but sayings remain [Indian]. 

Everybody’s voice is God’s voice [Japanese]. 

Who does not heed proverbs will not avoid mistakes. 

When the poor man makes a proverb it does not spread abroad [African]. 


Altogether there are here collected some 26,000 proverbs (from 186 
languages and dialects). These are culled and translated from hundreds 
of thousands more. It is amazing, when one lingers over proverbs a mo- 
ment, to think how many things may be said in words. 

Though my theory is not proved, I have the satisfaction of all the 
tender-minded of knowing that it is not disproved by this book. I can 
believe about proverbs whatever I please, until I have to believe some- 
thing else. And whatever this or that may prove to be, so long as it be in 
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the main stream of human belief, it can equally well be buttressed with a 
proverb; for proverbs are obliging servants: they enforce discords quite 


as well as concords. 
T. V. Smitu 


University of Chicago 


THE NATIONAL MIND: ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. By Michael 
Demiashkevich. New York: American Book Co., 1938. Pp. x+ 508. 


The characterizations given to these three personified countries are 
not new. They could not be, since the author has drawn his source ma- 
terials chiefly from other writers who have written in a similar manner 
about these three ethnic groups from the time of the Romans to the 
present. In fact, the volume could be called a source book, fully half the 
content being taken up with quotations selected from a wide range of 
sources. The diplomatic side of the great war seems to have had a pe- 
culiar fascination for the author. The light thrown upon the methods of 
diplomacy is one of the chief contributions of the book. 

The characterization of the typical German is, in some respects, the 
most interesting. Dionysus is taken as the mythological prototype. The 
numerous contradictions in the German soul, which Nietzsche and others 
have pointed out, are hard to explain because impetus rather than reason 
supplies the synthesis. The German is marked by a mystical belief in 
suffering, sacrifice, and struggle as the purifying forces in human life. 
This is expressed nationally in the struggle for power—of which war is a 
necessary part. The great struggle of the German nation to free itself 
from the predicament of the World War reveals some strange contradic- 
tions from the point of view of the strict rationalist. For instance, the 
moral indignation against the injustices of the Versailles Treaty changed 
almost over night into a panegyric on the right of might to rule the world. 
A readiness to conduct a crusade in the interest of minorities abroad is 
matched against an inhuman treatment of minorities at home. The im- 
plied inequalities among men are balanced by the familiar ‘“chosen- 
people” idea, to which there are frequent allusions, and numerous pseudo- 
scientific treatises on the inequality of the races. The antithesis between 
German infinitism and the equally German totalitarianism is apparent in 
occasional veiled allusions to the divinity of Hitler against which the lat- 
ter protests only enough to focus attention upon them. The totalitar- 
ianism of the typical German caused him to distrust the republican form 
of government which encouraged controversy and political division. 
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Hitler appears on the scene as the hater of “halfness” in both men and 
nations. The willingness of the German to accept discipline and the atti- 
tude which he takes toward hard work are accounted for in part by his 
totalitarianism and in part by his belief in Weltschmertz as a principle of 
spiritual purification. 

In contrast with the Germans, the French are characterized as an 
“Apollonian” nation. The Frenchman is represented as at home with 
anything which he is able to rationalize. His love of logic and fine rhet- 
oric makes him a sort of a natural democrat who hates restraints of all 
kinds. He likes discussion in which form and finesse are valued as well as 
content. Mysticism does not play a prominent role in his life, except in so 
far as his recognition of the limitations of reason sometimes causes him 
to set aside a compartment of his mind for a religion which is usually of 
the ritualistic and reflective, rather than of the suffering, kind. Owing to 
his tendency to overabstract, the Frenchman is likely, on occasion, to 
suffer from too much perspective of the wrong kind. If he likes contro- 
versy, which affords the occasion for a fine speech, he does not like com- 
promise. His adherence to a political philosophy sometimes causes him 
to ignore present realities of the most pressing kind. In the main, the 
Frenchman likes everything which improves under human influence as 
contrasted with the German’s Dionysian fraternization with nature. 

The Englishman is likely to measure the worth of a man in terms of his 
moral makeup and his proficiency in sports. He is characterized as rather 
plain-spoken and straightforward as compared with his European neigh- 
bors. Neither his food nor his comforts are as highly refined as those of 
the French. As a gentleman he pays more attention to the manner than 
to the substance of intercourse. He does not feel obliged to air his opinions 
on fundamental questions—such as religion or philosophy—at the risk of 
offending someone. The Englishman’s Teutonic heritage is suggested by 
such traits as his fanatical adherence to his king and his almost mystical 
belief that England is destined to win at least the last battle. The marked 
anti-intellectualism of the Englishman seems to have been regarded by the 
author as more of a weakness than a source of strength. The management 
of the antisubmarine warfare and the Battle of Jutland are taken as ex- 
amples of mistakes which the English can make. The reliance upon 
time-worn panaceas and slogans rather than upon well-conceived plans 
of action is a mistake to which the English “Lords of the Sea” proved 
themselves to be particularly prone. 

This treatise is in marked contrast to the various economic interpreta- 
tions of history and politics. Everything is accounted for in terms of 
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subjective factors such as any true Hegelian would emphasize. There is 


no mention of economic causes. 
J. A. Lyncu 


Rice Institute 


AN Essay ON CRITICAL APPRECIATION. By R. W. Church. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1938. Pp. 299. $3.50. 


About a third of this book is devoted to showing that there is no beauty 
as such common to all beautiful things. Indeed, the only common proper- 
ties the author’s philosophy can admit are such wholly determinate 
qualities as the exact hue and shade of color possessed by a given object. 
Different hues of red do not have “redness” in common, but simply belong 
to an order in which hues are more or less ‘‘near”’ to one another as meas- 
ured by the number of intermediate hues. No further analysis of “inter- 
mediate” can be given than that it is the nature of the terms to be so 
related. Nothing is said, rather curiously, about the apparent continuity 
of hues and how a continuum can have a finite number of hues (as no 
doubt in some sense it can) between two points, nor perhaps is it quite 
shown that continuity is possible without some form of the “identity in 
difference” which the author rejects. Johnson’s theory of “‘determinables”’ 
is refuted apparently by identifying ‘‘relatively” with “absolutely” inde- 
terminate (a confusion which, whether or not it is found in Johnson, 
might, it seems, be avoided). As to “‘beauty,”’ it is ‘‘a term verbal which 
derives its meaning from its context,’ and this context is some “felt 
situation that is satisfactory in and for itself.” Satisfactory is, I take it, 
also a term verbal. However, satisfactory situations are not, it turns out, 
altogether without universal similarity. They all involve unity in va- 
riety. It is well shown that this does not mean that every part of a work 
of art strictly necessitates and implies every other. But the full generality 
of the principle of similarity in contrast, as applicable to the whole theory 
of value, is not discussed. 

Judgments of value are hypothetical; thus, “If you too find that you 
value this characteristic as I do, then we may take it as our criterion in this 
connection.” The Bradleyan absolute is shown not to afford a workable 
criterion of value, and R. B. Perry’s three criteria are also considered not 
to provide an objective standard. The author believes that one must 
choose between the Hegelian logic and absolute, and a pluralism which 
seems to eliminate any possibility of metaphysical integration, any ulti- 
mate of reality and value. The position is ingeniously defended. Yet 
there are, of course, numerous living metaphysicians and theologians who 
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have tried to show that one need not choose between the full Hegelian 
(or Bradleyan) concrete universal and the abstract but specific universals 
allowed in this book. By “taking time (and contingency) seriously”’ one 
can, it seems, have a non-Hegelian form of the concrete universal, and 
also have abstract universals (referring to what may be, or might have 
been, rather than merely to what has been or surely will be). In any case, 
can one really demonstrate “identical” absolutely specific hues of color 
in different situations? Close similarity, or the relatively specific, can be 
given, but this is held by Church to consist either of absolute qualitative 
identity, or else of ‘‘nearness” to such an identity, as given presumably on 
some other occasion. This seems to set aside the surely given in favor of 
the hypothetical. Is it not rather the “common,” slightly variable quali- 
ties, such as “‘very-red-orange,” that our more or less vague perceptions, 
introspections, and memories can verify? 

The book contains many competent discussions of concrete aesthetic 
matters, with recondite illustrations from the history of art. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 


REALITY. By Paul Weiss. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938. 

Pp. x+314. $3.50. 

A number of theses of significance are developed in this book. But the 
specific achievements of the book are subordinate in importance to the 
kind of endeavor it is. It is philosophy pure and simple—a conceptual 
analysis of the most generic and fundamental traits of reality. It is not 
science, nor history, nor polemic, nor linguistics, but a persistent, serious, 
straightforward, unedifying grappling with the basic issues of being and 
knowing. It testifies to the faith in an inescapable, universal metaphysics. 
There are certain vital and inescapable distinctions, it asserts, which every 
experience exemplifies. These ‘“‘ubiquitous features of the world and 
knowledge”’ no one can reject “without abandoning the very grounds for 
his rejection” (p. 5). The present work is significant because it attempts 
to formulate a philosophy on the background of that point of view. 

The ultimate category which integrates the discussion is the principle 
of noncontradiction. United with finite power it becomes concrete in the 
individual, and in terms of the individual, the natures of space, time, re- 
lation, causation, unity, multiplicity, knowing, and valuing are illumined. 
The final test of a philosophy is moral action. Through such action one’s 
philosophy becomes incarnate in him. We achieve a vicarious complete- 
ness through a comprehensive view of reality. This is but a formal com- 
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pleteness, however, and it can be concretionalized only through action. 
Ideals which are integral to cne’s being—which one “feels in his bones” — 
govern the making concrete. ‘The ideal community is one where no in- 
dividual lacks anything, within human power, which makes for the per- 
fection of man” (p. 293). 

An elaborate scheme of twofold categories (e.g., ““The Now,” “The 
Present Whole of Time,” ““The Abstract Past-Future,”’ “The Concrete 
Present,” “The Present as Become,” “The Present as Becoming’’) welds 
the material together. Those who have not followed many metaphysical 
analyses may find it difficult to follow. In such cases, the book provides 
splendid discipline for modern minds which, in the welter of side issues, 


have almost forgotten how to philosophize. 
Harry Rvuja 


University of Chicago 


SHORTER NOTICES 


SoctaL Ecotocy: A Critica, ANALysts. By Milla Aissa Alihan. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xiiit+-267. $2.75. 

Alihan’s Social Ecology is the most devastating criticism of current sociologi- 
cal theory the reviewer has been privileged to read. Dealing specifically with 
human or social ecology, the book is crowded from cover to cover with examples 
of loosely defined concepts, inconsistencies in the use of terms, illogicalities, and 
contradictions. That any good might come from a system of theory so patently 
devoid of all that is desirable would seem to be completely denied by this 
treatise. But the author contrives to be critical without malice, to find fault 
without blaming, and notes that for all the defects of their theory social ecolo- 
gists have produced numerous valuable studies of social life. 

Incidentally, the book presents a fairly complete description of social ecology, 
including its historical background, its relation to biology and economics, its 
assumptions, and its explanations. All the important concepts receive detailed 
attention. Probably in no other volume of comparable dimensions can the read- 
er find so much information on the subject. The chief value of the book, how- 
ever, lies in its incisive criticism. The numerous defects pointed out therein 
cannot be allowed to remain long unremedied. It should prove a powerful stimu- 
lus to the restatement of the theory of social ecology. 

Cart M. ROSENQUIST 


Stupres 1v Hume’s Eruics. By Ingemar Hedenius. (Reprinted from Adolph 
Phalen in Memoriam [1937].) Uppsala and Stockholm: Almquist & 
Wiksells Bokbryckeri. Pp. 388-485. 4s. 

In this monograph Dr. Hedenius distinguishes between two basic problems 
in Hume’s ethical philosophy. On the one hand, there is the question of what 
are generally regarded as being virtues and what marks the so-called vices. On 
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the other hand, there is the problem concerning the approval and disapproval 
that these qualities must receive if they are to be properly called virtues and 
vices. A lengthy discussion of “Artificial Virtue” deals with the first of those 
problems; the second is dealt with as ‘“‘The Valuation of the Useful.” 

Dr. Hedenius’ treatment of these matters in some connections is needlessly 
long and in others it is overly simple. Nevertheless, his monograph should afford 
a useful introduction to Hume’s ethical philosophy. 

RALPH W. CHURCH 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SpINozA’s Etuic. By Alexander Shanks. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1938. Pp. 101. 4s. 6d. 

This book aims to be really an introduction—a brief account of Spinoza’s 
concepts and arguments—and an elementary discussion of the chief difficulties 
in his system as related to more recent philosophical and scientific ideas. The 
author makes Spinoza as persuasive as he ought to be made, or a little more so, 
and thus succeeds in his purpose. A useful book. Mr. Shanks appears to regard 
John Dunne’s theory of time as a contribution to science. 

CHARI.ES HARTSHORNE 


Duty AND THE WILL oF Gop. By L. A. Garrard. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 

1938. Pp. viiit+245. 12s. 6d. 

This is a valuable critical study of the recent Oxford school of moral philos- 
ophy, especially as seen in Prichard and Ross, and then an examination, in the 
light of the results, of the Christian ethic, as given in Old and New Testaments, 
Augustine, Aquinas, the Franciscans, the Reformers, etc. Both systematic and 
historical analyses seem penetrating and scholarly. The limitations of moral 
rules are philosophically grounded and are shown to be adequately recognized in 
the best phases of Christiauity. The charge of weakening Christian ethical ideas 
by their mixture with narrower doctrines derived from Greek sources is cogently, 
though with restraint, preferred against Augustine and Aquinas. There is a 
survey of the doctrine of natural law in ethics and jurisprudence. I am not quite 
clear that there need be such a mystery about the proposition that “It is some- 
times our duty to produce a less amount of what is valuable in someone closely 
related to us, rather than a greater amount in someone remote.” In some sense 
we all act as though we believed that, but perhaps the justification, so far as 
valid, need not remain so hidden in the ‘Will of God” as is suggested. But if 
there is any slight obscurantism here it is the only touch of it I can find in a book 
which makes the utmost justifiable concessions, from a religious standpoint, to 
secular ethics. A solid contribution to ethics and to its history. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


THE Common PEOPLE: 1746-1938. By G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate. 
London: Methuen. Pp. 671. 6s. 
Mr. Cole is already well known both as an economist and as a historian of the 
working classes in England; and in this book he collaborates with his brother- 
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in-law, Mr. Postgate, who has written before on some aspects of working-class 
history in England. The present book is a history not only of the working class 
but of the great majority during the industrial era in England. It gives full de- 
tails of the manner of life in eighteenth-century London, in the new industrial 
centers, and in the growth of the trade-unions. It ought to replace the more con- 
ventional histories, most of which neglect to discuss the effects of political and 
industrial action upon the majority of the inhabitants of England. It is a gen- 
uine history and not an enlarged pamphlet, for although the writers are social- 
ists, they discuss fairly the attitudes of those who are opposed to socialism. The 
book contains twenty-four maps and diagrams. But it deals only with England 
and Wales, to the exclusion of Scotland and Ireland, and has very little reference 
to European movements. This, no doubt, will restrict its usefulness to readers 
outside England. But the details are so fully discussed that it is perhaps im- 
possible to include in a manageable book more than the history of one country. 
The chapters on the history of England in the last fifty years are of the greatest 
interest and importance. The rise of trade-unionism, and later of the Labour 
Party, is well contrasted with what used to be called the radical elements in the 
Liberal Party. It is quite clear, for example, that in the 1880’s the leaders of 
trade-unionism were not in advance, but were behind such politicians as Joseph 
Chamberlain in advocating domestic reform. The manual workers, most of 
them skilled craftsmen, who established their own trade-unions, were not in- 
clined to question the traditional structure of society. And even at a later date, 
after the World War, there was very little tendency among the trade-unions of 
the better-paid manual workers to advocate any drastic changes in the society 
which had granted them the security they valued most highly. The leaders, in 
fact, of vigorous progressive thought in England, and perhaps elsewhere, have 
always come from outside the working class. But these leaders have often sought 
among the manual workers the chief instruments of their policy; and the same 
attitude is adopted by Mr. Cole and Mr. Postgate. Their historical account of 
the evils from which the common people of England have suffered under the 
industrial system is, no doubt, entirely correct. And they do not neglect to de- 
scribe the expansion of wealth and of welfare in education and public health. 
The real trouble about any history of the “common people”’ is that the motive 
forces seem to come from outside the groups which are taken by the history as 
heroes of the record. But does history consist in an account of what happens to 
men? Is it not rather an account of what men cause to happen? And in that 
case can there be a history of the “common people” which is not a history of the 
whole community of which they form a part? Indeed, attention to the effects of 
thought and political decision may obscure too much the problems concerned 
with the origin of such thought and decision. The motive forces of history have 
always been most active in small groups; and the great majority of men have 
sometimes been the victims, sometimes the instruments of the vigor of a few. 
It does not follow that the few have always used their vigor for their own ad- 
vantage. But if the attention of the historian is turned away from the influence 
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of these few, the result is some theory, implied or expressed, of passive acquies- 
cence in nonhuman or involuntary forces or tendencies. Such a theory is that 
of the Marxian class war to which Mr. Cole and Mr. Postgate seem to be in- 
clined. The proletariat in Marxian theory is active only as an avalanche. The 
changes in human history viewed from the standpoint of those who had no part 
in its making seem to be due to natural forces or economic laws which act as the 
will of God was supposed to act in the early days of Christianity. Indeed, the 
number of people who are affected by any idea or policy is far less important in 
history than the small group which originates such an idea or policy; and the 
attempt to write a history of the “common people” proves this. 
Cc. DIB: 


THE Pusiic Services. By W. Hardy Wickwar. London: Cobden-Sanderson, 

1938. Pp. 243+Index. tos. 6d. 

THE SoctaL Services. By W. Hardy Wickwar. London: Cobden-Sanderson, 

1938. Pp. 263-+Index. ros. 6d. 

These two books are short historical surveys of the public and social services 
in Great Britain. That on the public services deals with transport, postal com- 
munications, water, and light supplies; and it includes a short description of the 
way in which the present situation has been reached and about thirty pages of 
commentary on the present situation. In the second book the survey includes 
poor relief, education, public health insurance against sickness and unemploy- 
ment, and old age pensions. And this book ends with a discussion of the state as 
a system of social services. Both books contain short bibliographies of authorita- 
tive books on the subjects discussed. The treatment is summary, but not mere- 
ly a statement of facts. The author has a keen appreciation of the importance 
of the changes that have taken place in Great Britain since the middle of the 
nineteenth century in the actual working of public administration and of the 
chief services such as the railways, which, although not yet publicly controlled, 
are clearly of fundamental importance to the state. The social changes that 
have taken place are well indicated by a figure which gives the ratio of third 
class to other passengers on the railways. In 1844, 14 per cent of the passengers 
traveled third class, and in 1886, 75 per cent. The author is specially skilful in 
indicating the changed climate of opinion in Great Britain today as compared 
with that of fifty years ago, when theorists as well as practical politicians were 
afraid of any extension of the activities of the state. The facts were too powerful 
for the theorists. The state has proved to be the only institution which can un- 
dertake services for the advantage of all the members of the community. And 
the lifting of the burden of poverty and idleness which is the result of the present 
economic system has been forced upon the state by the modern conception of 
justice. Indeed, these short summaries of the history of state and other public 
services in the last fifty years are more persuasive than many longer books. 
The detail is subordinated to a consideration of the general tendency; and that 
tendency clearly still continues. Theorists still retain many of the obsolete 
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ideas about the state and the art of government which they read in the books 
of their predecessors. But a study of the actual situation in Great Britain, 
which Mr. Wickwar has provided in these two short books, would correct many 
of the old-fashioned habits of mind which still prevent politicians in all countries 
from seeing things as they are. If conceptions of the art of government were 
based, not upon the reading of Plato or Rousseau, but upon a study of contem- 
porary social services, the new generation might acquire more skill in controlling 
and directing the forces which make for civilization and those which obstruct it. 
C.D. B. 


THE Potice IpEA: Its HistoRY AND EVOLUTION IN ENGLAND IN THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. By Charles Reith. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 261. 8s. 6d. 


If it were not so very restricted in its scope, this book would be a valuable 
study of the establishment of police forces. But it is confined in its subject mat- 
ter to England and for most of its chapters to London alone. The description of 
the need for an organized police and the early opposition to its establishment are 
admirably done. But the book ends with the establishment of the new force by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1829. The limited scope of the work gives the author an op- 
portunity for discussion of detail. But the situation in the early nineteenth 
century is so entirely different from ours that the principles involved in those 
days seem almost medieval. Mr. Reith, however, has given a very interesting 


account of a vanished civilization. 
C.D: B. 


THE Two NaTIons: THE LIFE AND WorkK OF LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY SETTLE- 
MENT AND Its ASSOCIATED INSTITUTIONS, 1906-1937. By Constance M. and 
Harold King. With a Foreword by J. J. Mallon, Warden of Toynbee Hall. 
Liverpool: University Press; London: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 1938. 
Pp. xvii+238. 7s. 6d. 

Convinced that poverty was not an act of God but a disease of the industrial 
system, and that “dreams without insight, theories without substance [were] 
the short road to revolution, not reform” (p. 20), the pioneers of the settlement 
movement set about at the end of the nineteenth century to gain the necessary 
insight into the daily lives of the poor by living in their midst. The authors of 
this book, borrowing the apt phrase of Disraeli to denote the two extremes in 
life—the rich and poor—set out to write the history of one of these settlements. 
They have done more than that. Here is shown the merging of the tangible and 
the intangible in the development of activities. While the ultimate aims of the 
settlement might be expressed as the “cultivation of a point of view rather than 
the accomplishment of practical ends,” first contact proved that practical ac- 
tivities became a necessary means to that end and so personal hygiene rather 
than mental enlightenment led the way to social reform. 
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While it is true that the program of each settlement depends upon its locality, 
its resources, and its personnel, the authors have pointed out that a common 
philosophy is found, although partly mystical, in the “faith in the establishment 
of a social order in which the many and the one are merged into a larger unity 
of mutual understanding and common sympathy” (p. 6). 

At a time when the eyes of many social workers are keenly focused upon the 
physical needs of mankind, the settlement workers have remembered that man 
lives not by bread alone; and such a restatement of the aims, also prophetic of 
future developments of the settlement movement, is valuable. 


MARGARET CREECH 


THE SCIENTIST IN ACTION. By William H. George. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1938. Pp. 354. $3.00. 


This is a fresh and essentially sound discussion of scientific method, with 
emphasis on the part which the scientist as a biological organism plays in the 
process. Scientific facts are interpreted as coincidences and scientific theories as 
patterns. The task of science, therefore, is the search for Gestalten, which are 
not, however, to be taken as creeds of thought or as “realities” but merely as 
policies of action. 

The author attempts to be “uncompromisingly non-philosophical” without 
realizing, [ think, the implied philosophy which is involved in his own conven- 
tionalistic interpretation of science. Social scientists will be disturbed by his 
unwillingness to include assessments of value, and applications of what he calls 
the “should-ought mechanism” among the legitimate techniques of science. In 
spite of some obvious defects the book has a number of penetrating insights and 
a wealth of illustrative material. 

A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 


THE UNDERGROUND STRUGGLE IN GERMANY. By Evelyn Lend. New York: 
League for Industrial Democracy, 1938. Pp. 64. $0.25. 


This pamphlet is the first systematic attempt to account for the collapse of 
the German working-class organizations in 1933 and to describe, albeit necessari- 
ly in general terms, their clandestine activities under the increasingly efficient 
investigative techniques of the secret police. The author thus hopes to promote 
understanding for the predicament of German labor as well as to warn the labor 
movements of other countries to be on their guard. The breakdown of the Social 
Democratic and Communist party machinery is described; the real reasons for 
the failure of these organizations to offer any effective resistance to the total 
suppression of their liberties remain, however, unelucidated. The expertness 
with which the Gestapo has apparently throttled the “Movement” makes the 
use of the term “struggle” somewhat questionable. It is especially unclear 
whether the underground leaders are all survivors of the pre-Hitler organizations 
or whether new recruits are being drawn from the ranks of Nazi-trained youth. 
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In the author’s opinion increasing compulsion from above fosters increasing op- 
position from below, so that given a crisis of sufficient depth there will be no 


lack of champions for a new order. 
E. Y. HARTSHORNE 


THE BrirTH OF CHINA: A SURVEY OF THE FORMATIVE PERIOD OF CHINESE 
CrviuizaTIon. By Herrlee Glessner Creel. New York: John Day, 1937. Pp. 
402. $3.75. 

One of the most stirring romances in recent Chinese studies has been the un- 
earthing of important archeological remains dating from the second millenium 
B.c. The China of that period, long veiled in the mists of antiquity, has come 
to life as a virile and artistic civilization. This book provides a lively account 
of the Shang civilization, economics, art, government, writing, and religion; it 
then turns to the Chou conquest of Shang, and treats of the Chou literature, 
social organization, religion, law, and government. The many illustrations and 
the maps give reality to this distant period. This book is perhaps the most read- 
able account of that ancient China. While some scholars would now dissent 
from particular statements, yet on the whole the book is trustworthy and is 


based on a careful study of the available evidence. 
Homer H. Duss 


HEGEL UEBER OFFENBARUNG, KIRCHE UND PHILOSOPHIE. By Gustav E. 
Mueller. Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1939. Pp. 61. Rm. 1.80. 


KLEINE LOGIK DER GEISTESWISSENSCHAFTEN. By Franz Schmidt. Munich: 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1938. Pp. 128. Rm. 2.60. 


Mueller’s readable little book is essentially a presentation of Hegel’s thoughts 
on the topics mentioned in the title. The views of the young Hegel, “who still 
possessed the humble understanding of God’s gripping and over-conceptual 
revelation,” and those of the later and ‘“‘systematic” Hegel, “for whom these 
alogical elements have completely disappeared in the overpowering forms of his 
dialectical concepts,” are here viewed together as constituting one realm of 
ideas. But nowhere does the philosopher from Oklahoma take a critical attitude 
toward the Hegelian views he presents. 

Schmidt’s “Small Logic of the Cultural Sciences” is a very suggestive intro- 
duction to basic problems of the philosophy of the “cultural sciences,” supplying 
food for thought even for the discerning reader. Its epistemology rests upon the 
conception of “co-intention,” which “alone mediates our understanding of 
spiritual life’ and makes “con-science (Mitwissen) possible. The reality and 
objectivity of cultural “meanings” (Sinngebilde), the problems of “free will’ and 
of the ‘‘mind-body relationship” receive special attention. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 
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Der MENSCH EM SEIN: EINE HEIMKEHR AUS ZWEIFELHAFTEM. By Gustav E. 

Mueller. Stuttgart: Fr. Frommanns Verlag, 1938. Pp. 200. Rm. 4. 

In a manner variously reminiscent of Kant, Hegel, Plato, Dewey, and San- 
tayana, Professor Mueller surveys the field of philosophy. The language is 
lucid, often vivid; the level of analysis, rather elementary. Much is made of the 
critical approach to problems, of the ideal unity of opposites, of the relation of 
objects to a subject in value judgments, of the aesthetic life as reveling in pure 
sensuousness and disdaining alike logical forms and practical functions. An Ap- 
pendix on the ontological problem maintains that Kant’s philosophy is the 
strongest conceivable confirmation of Anselm’s argument. An English version of 
this book, from which English-reading philosophers will probably derive more 
of profit, develops most of these matters and others in more detail. 

Harry Rvuja 


THE CASE FOR THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY. By William Adams Brown. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 124. $1.50. 

This reviewer cannot be criticized as being among those who are prejudiced 
against theology. When he affirms, therefore, that this book fails to make out a 
convincing case for theology as the needed unifying factor among academic sub- 
jects, this judgment does not lack in appreciation. Both Hutchins and Brown 
believe that there is a special need in liberal arts courses for a study of grand per- 
spectives—the one calls it metaphysics and the other theology. But Brown 
argues in circles all through the book: sometimes by theology he means a phi- 
losophy of life, sometimes philosophy or metaphysics with emphasis upon first 
principles, sometimes religion, and underneath it all Christian theology. But 
just what this Christian theology is to be, save an appreciation of historic ec- 
clesiastical theologies, is most unclear, although he tries again and again to say 
something definite. That philosophers have today gone mad in their specialties 
is a criticism well taken; that there is a dire need for a synoptic philosophy sym- 
pathetic toward great historic metaphysical systems including those called 
Christian is a point not overemphasized. This reviewer believes that what both 
Hutchins and Brown desire for the universities is already being achieved in a 
modest way in some denominational colleges where a required survey course 
called “introduction to philosophy” is being offered. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


RETHINKING RELIGION. By John Haynes Holmes. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. Pp. 249. $2.25. 
A fresh breeze blows through this book. It is not the usual apologetic kind. 
Religion and religious doctrines are seen to be rooted in their natural and human 
environments. Supernaturalism is proclaimed dead. An untraditional, evolving 


* Philosophy of Our Uncertainties. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 
Reviewed by G. R. Negley, in Ethics, XLVII (1936), 131-33. 
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God is affirmed; prayer is held to be a psychologically beneficial exercise; tra- 
ditional churches are dead or dying to be replaced by a new type reflecting co- 
operative efforts of a community and centering about a great preacher. Im- 
mortality is proclaimed in a beautifully convincing chapter. Fallacies abound 
in the book, e.g., arguing against metaphysical supernaturalism on the basis 
of a naturalistic methodology and then affirming a disguised supernaturalism; 
arguing against appeal to authoritarianism as “unscientific”? (p. 111) and yet 
quoting authorities throughout ; defining religion as an individual psychological 
affair and then denying the definitions in a chapter full of social passion. Never- 
theless, a smooth-running book evidencing a fresh and honest mind. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


THE EmMpPrIricAL ARGUMENT FOR GoD IN LATE BritisH THouGurt. By Peter A. 
Bertocci. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. 311. $3.50. 
Bertocci has written a model study, in exposition and evaluation, of five 

English philosophers of religion: Martineau, Pringle-Pattison, James Ward, 

Sorley, and Tennant. The latter’s empirical approach is found to be more ac- 

ceptable than the others. Brightman’s theodicy of the given is regarded to be 

metaphysically more fruitful, reasonable, and empirically sound than other 
solutions. The empirical arguments for God among the five are found to be 
halting as empirical approaches; they tend to transcend empiricism and conclude 
in abstractionism (each in differing degree). The moral arguments for God are 
found wanting; too much has been made of the moral consciousness, for ex- 
ample, that it is cognitively unique. Religious experience is not an independent 
source of knowledge. Personalism is defended; nature is the energizing of God’s 
will. Knowledge of God is to be had after the analogy of the self and not through 
the possession of special knowledge of some metaphysical realm. Empiricism 
offers the best argument and is defined to mean the attitude which builds in, 
with, and through experience (logical and alogical, not sensationalism) in oppo- 
sition to the approach which builds upon the implication, however good, of ideas. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


THE CORNER STONE OF CHRISTIANITY. By W. A. Campbell. La Salle, IIl.: 

Open Court Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. 63. 

William Benjamin Smith of Goettingen, Missouri (d. 1934), defended the 
symbolic interpretation of the New Testament. This little pamphlet is an ad- 
mirer’s attempt to bring his name and his fundamental views before scholars 
as deserving respect and attention not hitherto adequately accorded. The 
symbolic theory in a word holds to four fundamental theses: original Christi- 
anity was a Jewish cult of Hellenistic dispersion emphasizing God as Savior 
rather than as awe-inspiring Creator; Jesus was to them a Hellenistic God; 
Jesus of the Gospels was an hypostatization of the spiritual mission of historic 
Israelism of saving the world from the evils of polytheism; the Evangelists were 
myth-makers who fashioned a hero from Old Testament and pagan patterns to 
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show the mission of Israel as a redemptive channel of God for the world of man. 
Jesus was not a historic person but a symbol of that universal mission of the 
elect of God; the resurrection is a story not of fact but of allegory. All in all, 
the impression one gets from reading this pamphlet is this: whereas scholars 
recognize the truth of symbolic elements in historic Christianity (and they are 
quoted throughout), the particular interpretation of Smith’s wears the air of 
fanciful lay speculation, straining the imagination of even the most open-minded 
inquirer. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Sadhu 
Santinatha. Amalner, India: Institute of Philosophy, 1938. 2 vols. Pp. 
IIIO. 

A lengthy and painstaking and somewhat autobiographical critique of the 
variety of Indian schools of religious thought with an aside on a few Western 
classical thinkers to show that an unbiased and honest inquiry leads ultimately 
to agnosticism on questions of ultimate reality. Human understanding stands 
mute before the mystery of existence. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


THE CONTEMPORARY CHRIST. By Richard Roberts. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1938. Pp. 148. $2.00. 

Second in the Rufus Jones series of religious homilies, this sermonic and 
mellow book offers little besides a plea to accept an evangelical interpretation 
of Christianity. The appeal is probably limited to lay churchmen. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


SEX IN Everypay Lire. By Edward F. Griffith. London: George Allen & 

Unwin, 1938. Pp. 379. 10s. 6d. 

MoRALS IN THE MELTING Por. By Edward F. Griffith. London: Gollanz, 1938. 

Pp. 301. 55. 

The author of these two books is an experienced medical man in London and 
he has already published two other books, Modern Marriage and Birth 
Control and Voluntary Parenthood. These two new books are popular in the 
best sense of the word. They depend upon the work already done by Havelock 
Ellis and others. And both books include information about the physiology 
of sexual relationships and the psychological and moral problems involved in 
marriage and birth control. The details with regard to present physiological 
knowledge of sex in Sex in Everyday Life are very full and clearly stated. They 
are evidently addressed to the younger generation which at present tends to 
use words such as “repression’’ rather loosely, and to trust too much to the 
little knowledge the ordinary young man or woman picks up in conversation. 
But the larger book is of the textbook type. It includes facts and figures which 
have very little bearing upon personal problems, but are obviously important 
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for public policy. A short account is given of the birth-control movement in 
different countries, and in the Appendix are printed official documents of the 
British Ministry of Health on birth control, and the evidence of misstatement 
by those who oppose modern methods, as well as a very interesting note on the 
recent change which has taken place in the attitude of the Roman church. 
The smaller book, Morals in the Melting Pot, treats the same problems but 
not in the textbook manner. It is designed as a series of conversations between 
a doctor and his friends and patients who are interested in the new problems 
that have arisen with regard to sexual relationships. It is a most read- 
able and valuable discussion of the problems of marriage and should be 
useful to many who would be unable or unwilling to look at a textbook. Dr. 
Griffith takes the best modern view of the relationship between the sexes and 
continually emphasizes the fact that the sex impulse is only one and not neces- 
sarily the most important of the many different forces which go to form a 
human personality. He shows in the course of these reported conversations 
how recent is most of our knowledge of the nature of sex, both in its physiology 
and its psychology, and he would probably admit that the moral standards 
which would naturally arise out of our extended knowledge of the facts are by 
no means clear enough yet for direct guidance in individual action, or even for 
social approval or disapproval. The book ends with a lecture upon the whole 
subject, which is supposed to be given to a mixed audience by the doctor, who 
is the chief character in the book. The doctor is represented as having been 
asked for advice by men and women of all ages and many different social classes, 
and the advice is always that of an educated and civilized man who in spite of 
his great knowledge of the subject is well aware that we need to know very 
much more. Dr. Griffith’s books are to be welcomed for the sanity and breadth 
of view they express, and most of all because, in the discussion of morals, he 
never allows the problems of sexual intercourse to appear to be all-important. 
It is, indeed, regrettable that the word “morals” should nowadays be taken, 
at least in conversation, to refer chiefly to standards of sexual conduct, but 
perhaps that is a sign of the abnormal reaction through which we are now 
passing against the ignorance and secrecy of the nineteenth century in these 


matters. 
oy Le F 


TuHE ANALEcTs OF ConFucrus. Translated and annotated by Arthur Waley. 

London: George Allen & Unwin, 1938. Pp. 268. 10s. 6d. 

This is a most important and valuable translation of the Analects which 
corrects in many sentences what is misleading in earlier translations, such as 
that made by Legge. An interesting introduction explains Chinese conceptions 
of ritual, heaven, the “gentleman” and “‘the way.’”’ Mr. Waley is already known 
for his many translations of Chinese literature and in this book he gives us a 
much better opportunity than we have had hitherto of disentangling the real 
Confucius from the mythological figure which has become traditional in China. 
He believes that Books III — IX represent the oldest part of the Analects, 
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and that Books X — XX have no intrinsic connection with the rest. The prin- 
ciples of Confucius may be doubtful, but they are worth discussing even today. 
He taught that a foreign policy of “giving way” was better than one of ‘‘push 
and grab” and he believed that the ruler of a people could secure order within 
the state without violence if he had sufficient control over himself and his own 
actions. But Confucius, like many other early moral teachers, looked to past 
times for his doctrine and his models of character. He felt that his own time, 
the fifth century before our era, was a time of decay and disorder. But the 
historical Confucius does not seem to have affected the situation during his 
own life. His teaching, however, is still one of the great powers of the modern 


world among the Chinese. 
C.D: B: 
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